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Spectator says, ‘‘We see immense aggregations of wealth 
and immense areas of utter poverty.’ We in America 
see nothing of the kind, and know that there is not upon 
the face of the earth a country in which so many millions 
are so happy, so well fed, and have such a cheerful out- 
look for themselves and their children. 


ed 


THERE is dire and utter poverty in the United States. 
It is mostly found in the large cities and in some manu- 
facturing towns. But nowhere is it so utter and hopeless 
as it is in London and in Liverpool. Such poverty as 
we have we must by all means ameliorate. The catses 
are the crowding together of foreigners in districts al- 
ready congested; the fierce and unnecessary competition 
among miners and operatives who might thrive if they 
would live elsewhere; the misfortunes which may over- 
take the wisest and the best, and the ever-present results 
of indolence, unthrift, intemperance, and other deadly 
vices. To exaggerate the evils which we deplore in 
order to bring about reforms which we desire, or to serve 
the purposes of a party in politics, is a sin against the 
republic which will not readily be pardoned when men 
and women of tender hearts and consciences discover 
that they have been played upon and deceived. 


a 


Opium in China 1s to be dealt with by law. ‘The raising 
of it, the sale of it, and the use of it for intoxication are 
to be made unlawful. The shame of England is to be 
temoved by an uprising of the conscience and humane 
considerations in a heathen nation. Surely this is a sign 
of progress of world-wide significance. It means some- 
thing for the civilization of the world that we cannot 
afford to overlook or neglect. Outside of Christendom 
there are no nations that are given over to drunkenness. 
Christians, so called, drink to excess, while Orientals 
debauch themselves with narcotics. If the Orientals 
purge themselves of the vices which come with the use of 
opium, Christian nations will have to reduce their drink 
bill or be left behind in the competitions that call for 
clean hearts, clear heads, and steady hands. 


st 


PROTESTANTS in America raise and spend money in 
foreign lands to convert Catholics, Catholics in Amer- 
ica have missions for the benefit of Protestants, and both 
Catholics and Protestants labor for the conversion of the 
Jews. Happily, the main-spring of these various mis- 
sions has for all intelligent Christians been removed. 
We do. not know any Protestant who thinks that a Cath- 
olic, simply because he is a Catholic, will without doubt 
perish everlastingly, or that a Jew is exposed to a sim- 
ilar fate because he is not a Christian. The impulse 
of missionary work of this kind now comes mainly from an 
ambition ‘‘to conquer the world for Christ,” as the phrase 
goes, or a desire to establish the truth as it is held by 
Catholic or Protestant against all gainsayers. It will 
soon seem as absurd to work for the conversion of Jews 
to Christianity as it would be for the Jews to set up in 
our large cities missions for the conversion and salva- 


tion of Christians. 
a 


YouNG ministers often ask how they shall reach the 
men connected with their parishes. There is one way 
which has been proved to be effective, which is seldom 
mentioned. Let a minister in the course of a year 
present himself at the working place of every man of 
his parish. Let him not make a call, but simply look 
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in, ‘‘pass the time of day,” and, with a remark about 
wishing to know where everybody worked, go away. 
It will be very strange if, in a majority of cases, the 
offered opportunity is not the beginning of a closer 
acquaintance. Somesday, if not the first time, the 
business man will say: ‘‘Wait a minute. I want to 
ask you’’—and then the moral or domestic problem 
which presses most heavily upon his mind and heart 
will be offered for the consideration of the man whose 
business it is to listen and be helpful. Men do not tell 
each other their- troubles. They do not carry their 
hearts upon their sleeves; but, just as much as women 
do, they appreciate it when they meet one who is qual- 
ified and willing to be a sympathetic confidant and 
counsellor. 


Justice and Mercy. 

We speak of some things as ‘‘epoch-making”: we 
describe other processes as ‘‘making history.’ The 
two things are similar, but not identical. We are making 
history all the time as much in one period as in another. 
But we call that which goes into the making of history 
epoch-making when it attracts so much attention that 
thenceforward men refer to it as a fixed point, and date 
from it. In the Western world the conspicuous example 
is the founding of Christianity, which we date from the 
birth of Christ. The birth of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and the discovery of America are similar, though 
less conspicuous epoch-making events. 

The making of history goes on as one continuous 
process, and that which marks an epoch is always the 
gathering up of many streams of influence and of thought 
into some one life which illustrates them all, or into 
some conspicuous event which may thereafter be cited 
as a type of events to come. In our own time the process 
of making history in new ways is becoming so evident 
that it would not be surprising if there were soon some 
event to happen, or some person to come so needed 
and so representative of the spirit of our time as to 
become epoch-making. Within the memory of those 
who are still in middle life, a new thought about the 
relations of those who work together as employer and 
employed or who live together as rich and poor in the 
same community has changed so greatly that one need 
have no supernatural gift of prophecy to be able to 
predict with certainty that the old order has already 
passed away. 

Labor is no longer a commodity which any man may 
buy if he have the wherewithal to pay, without reference 
to the effect of that labor upon the life of the one who 
sells it and those that are dependent upon him. Labor 
is no longer a commodity which men or women may sell 
without reference to the effect upon their own lives and 
the lives of those who are dependent upon them. A 
human element has entered into all the relations of 
business, and it has come to stay. ‘There are many 
who do not recognize the fact, who do not know what 
it is that is disturbing their own consciences, exciting 
their own sympathies, or making them angry with things 
as they are. 

The main thing now to be considered in all business 
relations is, first of all, justice. Social ethics is based 
upon the sense of equality. Two human beings coming 


’ into relations with each other are not equal in all things. 


But, in the relations which they have to each other, which 
they recogrize as the basis of any bargain, contract, 
agreement, or promise which they may make to each 
other, there is a relation of equality. Something is to 
be rendered on one side for which something else of 
equal value shall be given on the other. If a white man 
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promises to give a colored boy a nickel to black his 
boots, a relation of equality has been established between 
them. The boy is bound to give a shine that is worth 
a nickel; and, if, receiving it, the man walks away with- 
out paying the money, he has destroyed the relation of 
equality and has been guilty of injustice. If, by threat 
of coercion, the white man compels the black boy to 
serve him without pay, then he has been guilty of crime, 
which, repeated a sufficient number of times, would 
destroy all business and scatter society into contending 
fragments. 

All the way up and down the scale of relations the 
law holds good. The sentiment of justice requires 
every man to grant to every other man that which he 
would insist upon as just and right if he were in the 
other man’s place. It will soon come to be known as 
dishonest and shameful for any prosperous man to 
take advantage of ignorance, poverty, and the sore 
distress of any class of human beings in order to increase 
his own gains. The just man will demand from others 
the fulfilment of all contracts and the discharge of all 
duties. He -will be as exact in collecting his dues as 
he will be punctilious in paying his debts. If he be a 
just man and nothing more, he will be an honorable, 
efficient, and valuable agent in the business world, and 
a useful member of society; but, if he be just and nothing 
more, he will not be lovely or lovable. He will be a 
moral machine, working exactly and doing good ser- 
vice. As such he is greatly needed in modern life, 
and is coming to hold a first place among executive 
forces. 

But another new, softer element is coming into the 
social and business world, and coming to stay. The 
strong, the wise, the skilful, the expert, those who are 
capable of seeing the great, new opportunities which 
are coming and are fit to match and master every newly 
discovered force in nature or combination in human 
life, will henceforth be held to account for the way they 
administer their trust. These gifts and opportunities 
are not their private property. The opportunity is 
not theirs alone. It is the opportunity of the human 
family to which they belong; and, when they think of 
it, to justice they add mercy. They rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity to become doers of good works, givers of good 
gifts, blessings and benefactors to the generation of 
which they are a part. One of the wonders of the dis- 
coveries made by this generation is that the merciful 
man is not only needed to be the leader and the saviour 
of his community and his nation, but that the safest 
way and easiest to get such good gifts as health, wealth, 
long life, and happiness is to combine justice and mercy 
in the common affairs of business and in our social re- 
lations with all our fellow-men. 


The Sabbath. 


With the establishment in France of a day of rest 
entirely without regard to religious considerations and 
without imposing restrictions upon the recreations of 
the people, the Sunday question comes before the world 
in its latest modern phase. There are few now who 
are able to observe the Sabbath in the way which two 
generations ago was compulsory, and the majority of 
our people have broken away entirely from even the later 
ideas concerning Sunday and its duties. 

There is in New England a Sabbath Protective League 
which, because of its name, loses some of the sympathy 
and support which it needs. But it is fair to say that 
its name is a relic of former conditions and does not 
indicate an intention on the part of its members to 
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enforce either the ancient Hebrew law or the law of the 
Puritans concerning the uses of the day. At a recent 
meeting, where this subject was under consideration, the 
Hon. John D. Long, who succeeded Senator Hoar as 
the president of the League, read a copy of the letter 
which he sent to Mr. Kneeland in answer to a letter 
in which he was asked to accept the presidency of the 
society. Because it illustrates the present spirit of 
the organization, and is a fair statement of principles, 
we print in full Mr. Long’s letter which preceded his 
election and acceptance of the office of president. He 
wrote :— 


“JT much appreciate the courtesy of the committee of 
the New England Sabbath Protective League in inviting 
me to its presidency, which Senator Hoar held. 

“T think the committee ought to be fully advised that 
I am liberal in my construction of Sabbath observances, 
and that I do not hesitate myself, while a regular at- 
tendant at church service, to have for myself and my 
family such reasonable recreation during Sunday as is 
consistent with it as a day of rest. 

“While I have very strong feeling for the preservation 
of Sunday as a day of rest and of its reservation to the 
better things of the moral and intellectual life, and while 
I have especially a New Englander’s reluctance to see 
the wholesome old New England observance of the day 
changed to making it a day of amusements, I yet have 
long felt that the change in modern conditions justifies 
some relaxation of the old rigidity. I believe that people 
who are confined to their work all the week should have 
outdoor opportunities in the field, on the beach, for a 
restful change on Sunday. I believe that this might be 
met by a more liberal interpretation by the court of 
the statutory terms ‘necessity’ and ‘charity.’ If the 
courts should not be inclined to such a more liberal 
interpretation of the terms above quoted, it has some- 
times seemed to me that the legislature might modify 
them to meet the sentiment which on the part of all our 
religious denominations is more liberal than in early 
days. 

ee think that last winter, when you spoke to me about 
some matters affecting Sunday and pending before the 
legislature, there were some points on which I differed 
from you as to the advisability of legislative action. 
Senator Hoar, in a couple of leaflets which your League 
has published, sets out correctly, it seems to me, the 
principles governing Sunday observance. I also do not 
regard the day as one of divine appointment. I regard 
it as a day of rest made for man; and rest in my opinion 
includes not only religious observance and attention, 
but also mental relaxation and change of physical occu- 
pation. But I also believe that it is a day so consecrated 
by all our New England traditions and religious sentiment 
to worship in the large sense of a most exalted mental 
and moral frame, that I am opposed to any invasion of 
it that tends to disturb public or private worship or 
perverts it to a day of ordinary secular business and 
amusement, or especially to those diversions which 
are inconsistent with the reasonable traditional spirit 
of the day. I certainly do not think the time has come 
for making it a day for open saloons, or, in the phrase 
of the day, for throwing our municipalities “wide open.’ 
Such a perversion would make it no longer a day 
of rest. 

“Tt may be that with these views I might find myself 
differing from the Leagtie in some matters before the 
legislature, and that, in view of what I have said, your 
committee may not think it desirable for me to occupy 
the position it has so courteously tendered me. I shall 
be happy to abide by their action in the matter, and to 
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be of any service I can. But they must not hesitate 
at all if they think some one else would better serve the 
cause they represent.” 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Needs. 


At the last meeting of the Association the members 
and delegates passed a resolution declaring that the sum 
of $150,000 should be raised for the missionary work of 
the Association in the current financial year. This 
action was not suggested or championed by any elected 
officer or director of the Association. It was the spon- 
taneous action of the ministers and members of the 
churches upon whom rests the final responsibility in 
raising the money. In accordance with this resolution a 
responsible committee of seven, chosen from the Associa- 
tion at large, has organized, with Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
former president of the Association, as chairman. The 
committee has requested the president of the Association 
to draw up a statement of the needs of the work. Only 
the briefest outline of this statement can be presented 
in the limits of this column. 

The work of the Association is carried on through ten 
different departments. The income from the unrestricted 
endowment is sufficient to pay all the administrative 
expenses, including the salaries of the executive staff, 
while the income from restricted endowment meets the 
present requirements of the Departments of Ministerial 
Aid, Church Building Loan, Comity and Fellowship, the 
expense of the work in Japan, and a part of the too limited 
expenditure in the Departments of Publication and Foreign 
Work. The gifts of the churches go at once into field 
work in the Departments of Church Extension, Education, 
and New Americans, 

In these departments the Association employs four 
Field Secretaries for New England, Middle, Rocky 
Mountain, and Pacific States. It supports wholly or in 
part nine ministers and churches in educational centres, 
sixty ministers and churches at commercial, political, and 
industrial centres across the country, seven ministers in 
old parishes of honorable fame and tradition in New Eng- 
land and New York, and six ministers among the Scan- 
dinavian people in the North-west. Eighteen of these 
centres of influence are in New England, sixteen in the 
Middle States and Canada, seven in the Southern States, 
twenty-four in the Western States, six in the Rocky 
Mountain States, and five in the Pacific States. ‘The 
amount pledged to the support of these enterprises for 
the current financial year is about $60,000. For the 
printing and distributing of tracts and publications the 
directors need this year $5,000, and an equal sum for 
the work of the Foreign Department. 

In new work the directors desire to organize this year 
churches at the following ten centres where sufficient 
work has already been done to justify the expectation 
that permanent and fruitful institutions can be upbuilt 
with reasonable rapidity and stability. 

Birmingham, Ala. ‘The chief city of a State wherein 
there is at present no Unitarian church. A rapidly 
growing mining and manufacturing centre. 

Boulder, Col. ‘The seat of the admirable State Univer- 
sitv of Colorado. 

Champaign, Ill. The seat of the University of IIli- 
nois, one of the largest of the great State universities 
of the Middle West and the most rapidly growing uni- 
versity in the country. 
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Ceur d’Alene, Ida. A mining centre of increasing 
importance and within reach of our established church 
at Spokane, Wash. 

Conneaut, Ohio, and Franklin, Pa. Substantial 
towns within reach of the Meadville Theological School. 

McKeesport, Pa. A thriving industrial centre within 
reach of Pittsburg. 

Ogden, Utah. A growing city and railroad junction of 
increasing importance, and within reach of our church 
at Salt Lake City. ‘2 

Sacramento and Woodland, Cal. “The capital of the 
State, with a flourishing suburb. 

Warren, Pa. A substantial town, within reach of our 
church at Jamestown, N.Y. 

The directors further wish to employ a Field Secretary 
for the Southern States and Field Agents in Connecticut, 
California, and for Greater Boston and Greater New York. 
For these new enterprises $15,000 will be required. 

The directors desire, if additional resources are placed 
at their disposal, to co-operate with a number of societies 
organized during the last few years in the acquisition of 
property and the equipment necessary for efficient work. 
At the ten places named promising societies are organized 
and at work. 

Allegheny, Pa. A large city about to be included 
within the municipal limits of Pittsburg. 

Bowsé, Ida. The capital of the State, and one of the 
most beautiful and prosperous cities of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. 

Butte, Mont. 
of the world. 

Everett, Wash. ‘The terminal of the Great Northern 
Railroad on Puget Sound. 

Great Falls, Mont. A city which promises to be an- 
other Minneapolis, possessing inexhaustible water power 
and all the requirements of a great industrial capital. 

Jacksonville, Fla. ‘The chief city of the State, and an 
important winter resort. 

Oklahoma, Okla. The chief city of the new State, 
which contains no liberal church. 

Lancaster, Pa. Where the flourishing new society 
has acquired a lot and needs help to build an admirably 
designed church. 

Schenectady, N.Y. Where a similar condition exists, 
—a good lot bought and the society eager to secure the 
equipment necessary for its advance. 

Youngstown, Ohio. An industrial centre, where an 
active society needs only the acquisition of property to 
become a permanent influence in the community. 

The share of the Association in these enterprises should 
be about $30,000. 

Three special needs of immediate interest should com- 
mand the generous attention of Unitarians. 

$10,000 will be needed for the expenses of the Inter- 
national Council, which is to meet in Boston next year. 
This promises to be the most significant and importart 
gathering that the friends of religious liberty have ever 
held. If the impulse given to our cause by the great 
meetings at London, Amsterdam, and Geneva is to he 
sustained and developed, American hospitality must be 
generous, and ample provision made for the successful 
administration and development of the International 
work. 

$10,000 is called for to inaugurate and establish a school 
for the training of young women to be parish assistants, 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, parish 
visitors, and managers of the philanthropic and educa- 
tional activities of the churches. 

$10,000 is needed to establish in connection with the 
Association a new department of civics and social ethics, 


The largest and richest mining camp 
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so that the churches of the liberal fellowship can be led 
to work more and more heartily together in the pressing 
tasks of education, charity, and social justice. 

The president of the Association commends these 
enterprises to the Special Committee and to the friends 
of the cause of Christian truth, freedom, and unity. 

SaMuEL A. ELtov. 


Current Topics. 


AT least three of the subjects touched upon in the 
President’s message, which was delivered to Congress on 
December 3, are destined to arouse wide-spread discus- 
sion. One of them has to do with the proposal to estab- 
lish a national income and inheritance tax. On this 
great public question the President said: ‘‘The national 
government has long derived its chief revenue from a 
tariff on imports and from an internal or excise tax. In 
addition to these there is every reason why, when next 
our system of taxation is revised, the national govern- 
ment should impose a graduated inheritance tax and, if 
possible, a graduated income tax. The man of great 
wealth owes a peculiar obligation to the State, because 
he derives special advantages from the mere existence of 
government. Not only should he recognize this obliga- 
tion in. the way he leads his daily life and in the way he 
earns and spends his money, but it should also be recog- 
nized by the way in which he pays for the protection the 
State gives him. On the one hand, it is desirable that 
he should assume his full and proper share of the burden 
of taxation. On the other hand, it is quite as necessary 
that in this kind of taxation, where the men who vote 
the tax pay but little of it, there should be clear recog- 
nition of the danger of inaugurating any such system 
save in a spirit of entire justice and moderation.” 


Td 


SOMETHING that suggests the basis of public owner- 
ship is contained in the President’s reference to the de- 
sirability of retaining coal lands in the ownership and 
control of the government. ‘‘It is not wise,” said the 
President, ‘‘that the nation should alienate its remaining 
coal lands. I have temporarily withdrawn from settle- 
ment all the lands which the Geological Survey has in- 
dicated as containing, or in all probability containing, 
coal. The question, however, can be properly settled only 
by legislation, which, in my judgment, should provide for 
the withdrawal of these lands from sale or from entry 
save in certain especial circumstances. The ownership 
would then remain in the United States, which should 
not, however, attempt to work them, but permit them 
to be worked by private individuals under a royalty 
system, the government keeping such control as to per- 
mit it to see that no excessive price was charged con- 
sumers. It would, of course, be as necessary to super- 
vise the rates charged by the common carriers to transport 
the product as the rates charged by those who mine it; 
and the supervision must extend to the conduct of the 
common carriers, so that they shall in no way favor one 
competitor at the expense of another.”’ 


a 


On the head of a national divorce law the message 
thus conveyed the President’s views: ‘‘I am well aware 
of how difficult it is to pass a constitutional amendment. 
Nevertheless, in my judgment the whole question of 
marriage and divorce should be relegated to the author- 
ity of the National Congress. At present the wide differ- 
ences in the laws of the different States on this subject 
result in scandals and abuses; and surely there is nothing 
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so vitally essential to the welfare of the nation, nothing 
around which the nation should so bend itself to throw 
every safeguard, as the home life of the average citizen. 
The change would be good from every standpoint. In 
particular it would be good because it would confer on 
the Congress the power at once to deal radically and 
efficiently with polygamy; and this should be done 
whether or not marriage and divorce are dealt with. It 
is neither safe nor proper to leave the question of polyg- 
amy to be dealt with by the. several States. Power to 
deal with it should be conferred on the national govern- 
ment.” 
ed 


THE reorganization of the internal affairs of Cuba under 
the intervention was begun on December 2, when Gov. 
Magoon, at a conference of senators and members of the 
House of Representatives at the palace, announced to 
the Cuban people that the seats of all members of the 
second series of the Cuban Congress, elected in 1905, 
would be declared vacant. This action, the governor 
explained, will be taken under specific authority of the 
President of the United States, and the vacancies created 
by it will be filled by an election under the provisional 
government in accordance with Gov. Taft’s proclamation 
of September 29. Under the provisions of Gov. Magoon’s 
decree the first series of senators and representatives, 
elected in 1904, will be continued in office ‘‘if peace, 
tranquillity, and public confidence can be restored to such 
an extent that an election for the vacated seats may be 
held during 1907. 

ws 


PROBABLY little but the passage of the appropriation 
bills will be accomplished at the short session of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, which began at noon on last Mon- 
day. The appropriation bills pending aggregate about 
a million dollars in round numbers, and the passage of 
most of these measures will be advanced as the imme- 
diate work of the session. It is probable, however, that 
a vigorous attempt will be made by the friends of ship 
subsidies to bring their measure to a vote before the 
present Congress adjourns to pass into history. The 
measure has been the subject of several conferences 
among Senate and House leaders during the recess, and 
Secretary Root’s recent speech, in which he pleaded for 
the upbuilding of a greater American merchant marine, 
has brought the subject to public attention. Unless 
Speaker Cannon intervenes to postpone action on the 
pending bill, it is likely that the House will reach a vote 
on the measure, which has already passed the Senate. 


Brevities, 


The one sin which excited the wrath of Jesus more than 
any other was the sin of hypocrisy. 


Those who describe this world as a scene of suffering 
and sorrow, whether they are ultra-orthodox or ultra- 
humanitarian, seem to prefer it to any other chance in 
sight. 


Orientals are trained to disregard pain. Hence it 
happens that the Chinese and Japanese do not feel 
pain to the extent that we do, and so escape many of 
the things that we suffer. . 


There are some few churches left to show the type 
to which all churches must return. Next to the home 
and the family the true church represents to its mem- 
bers helpfulness, sympathy, and every gracious and 
homelike virtue. 
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Sensibility to pain or pleasure is increasing in many 
ways. The result is that we notice many things which 
once attracted noattention. The causes of pain or pleas- 
ure do not increase, but they seem to do so because we 
are made aware of them. 


The holy places and shrines to which pilgrims tend 
always celebrate some excellent quality of human life 
or some heroism in action. The most beautiful spot 
in nature’s domain never becomes a holy place until 
something happens there.’ 


The wooden block pavement was invented in America, 
and has commonly failed to do good_service in this 
country. But in European cities, where it has been 
honestly laid with thoroughgoing care, it has been praised 
because it was cleanly, noiseless, and durable. 


We should be sorry to think that the noble prose of 
John Bunyan is neglected. The style of piety set forth 
in his great works is passing; but, when his pilgrim 
ceases to be an example to be followed, the rare charm 
of the story will again draw readers to these works. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Joseph Priestley Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


There was a statement in ‘‘The Notes of an Itinerant”’ 
of your issue of November 15 which, we think, in justice 
to the Joseph Priestley Conference and its members 
ought to be corrected. ‘‘At this very conference,’’ it 
is written, ‘‘a proposition to put a missionary into the 
field to strengthen and plant churches in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania was turned down, even though the suggestion 
was backed by the unanimous recommendation of the 
council of the conference, and by an ‘offer from the 
National Association to bear half the expenses involved. 

The final decision seemed judicious, but down at 
the bottom I was aware that the reluctance of the con- 
ference to follow its ardent president and his counsellors 
was really due to lack of interest in missionary enter- 
prises, and to hesitation about entering upon plans that 
involved the raising of money for missionary purposes.’ 

This is but to misinterpret the spirit of the conference. 
The truth is that there were some who earnestly felt 
that the missionary work in Eastern Pennsylvania should 
be done by the American Unitarian Association or the 
Middle States Conference, and were glad to support these 
organizations .to that end. This implied no lack of 
missionary enterprise, but simply a clear opinion as to 
how such enterprise should be conducted. Then there 
were others who were very anxious to have the local 
churches take the matter in hand, and were eager to devise 
means of raising the money, only to find themselves 
discouraged by the president of the American Unitarian 
Association. Instead of speaking favorably of putting a 
missionary in the field, Mr. Eliot ‘‘submitted that it was 
a very difficult proposition,’ and by no means encouraged 
the effort. It was he also who urged that all the money 
that could be raised should be devoted entirely to the 
Lancaster church. This again showed no lack of mis- 
sionary interest on the part.of the conference. It did 
show, however, a certain lack of enthusiasm and con- 
fidence on the part of President Eliot in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania as a field for missionary endeavor. 

Oscar B. HAWES. 
ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY. 
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The Last Road. 


IE 


Across the silence of the hills 

(O distant hills of dream’) 

The Piper’s magic music shrills 
And ripples like a stream. 

Beyond the moor, beyond the fen, 
Thin, tremulous, and silver clear, 
It pierces to the souls of men, 

It calls—and they must hear. 


i. 


The voice of all the crowded town 

(O voice of tears and laughter!) ~ 

The Piper’s charméd note shall drown, 
They turn and follow after. 

By its wild lure their feet are drawn 
To walk a way they do not know, 
Whatever heart be left to mourn, 

It calls—and they must go. 


III. 


They leave their hearts’ desire behind, 
(O witching tune the Piper plays!) 
None know what they may hope to find 
What waits beyond the trackless ways; 
No grief can hold, no love can keep, 
No wild regret their eyes can dim; 
Whatever heart be left to weep, 
The Piper calls—they follow him. 
—Ursula Twenty, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


From Rome. 


The journey that brought us from Les Avants to Rome 
was certainly not attended by so many and great perils 
as attended Paul when he journeyed hither. Yet it 
brought experience that called for the exercise of both 
faith and an enduring patience. Glorious the morning 
of October 12! Glorious the towering bastions that 
stand round about Les Avants as the sunlight smote their 
wonderful autumnal clothing of many-colored trees! 
As the swiftly descending train gave us first one view 
and then another of the lake, the villas of Vevey, the 
chateaux perched here and there on their ancient sites, 
and the deep valleys between us and the multitudinous 
dwellings of Montreux, we felt that we were sure of an 
entirely glorious day. Not a speck appeared in our great 
vault of blue. But at Montreux the train bearing us 
forward into Italy was announced, marked up in white 
chalk upon blackboard quite officially, as forty minutes 
in retardo. ‘Then, on the same authority, it was an hour 
behind! Of course, the blame fell upon the boats that 
cross the English Channel. Blame is always as far from 
home as human wit can push it. Somebody said, ‘‘These 
trains are always late.’’ Yes,—always fogs or rough 
crossings in that culpable Channel! We were to have 
left at 9.50. We really did get off, in a through carriage 
for Genoa, at 11.10. Our speed, as we went up the valley 
of the Rhone, instead of being accelerated to make up 
lost time, was perceptibly retarded. But we went 
through the Simplon Tunnel in eighteen minutes, and all 
came out alive. Certain imaginations affirmed that the 
heat through which we came was intense. Perhaps so. 
An imagination is one of the easiest of all things to get 
hot when a dread of heat has filled it with certain fearful 
expectations. So, saved from further proximity to earth’s 
internal fire, we ran along the line that soon comes close 
to the ever beautiful Lake Maggiore. But here came 
again an in retardo with a vengeance. We were so 
much behind when we reached Arona that the train with 
which we were to connect had gone off to Genoa without 
us. Italy immediately switched us off upon a side track 
and told us that we must wait just here for three hours 
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or more. As these railways are now the property of 
the State, and managed by it, there was nothing for it 
but to submit to the will of the nation,—an ever-bettering 
nation, one is glad to say. These now chronic retardos 
will not always afflict the confiding and helpless traveller, 
but just now they are the rule rather than the exception. 
Due at Genoa at seven o'clock, we entered its station at 
12.20, and our room at the hotel at quarter to one next 
morning. So ended the first day’s coming to Rome. 

The second day, being of shorter run, and taking us 
close along the shore of the Riviera Levanti, could not 
but be better than the first. For a hundred miles we 
were passing from light into darkness, or being brought 
out of darkness into light. Tunnels through the solid 
rock are more than man can number, or, at least, more 
than, having numbered, he has stated to his public. You 
go out of one into another without more than time be- 
tween them in which to say, ‘‘Just look!’ Before the 
look is possible you are in another. ‘This nearly all the 
way from Genoa to Spezia. After Spezia there are no 
more tunnels. Soon on either side are those vast groves 
of huge umbrella pines in which Shelley, his wife, and 
Trelawney used to find so much health-bringing pleasure, 
the solitude perfect, the breath of the pines so grateful. 
But we were not passing through there ontime. Wehad 
been retarded. We didn’t get away from Genoa when 
we should. ‘The train was to have left at eleven o’clock. 
It didn’t. We arrived at Pisa, however, in time to see 
the rosy light of sunset fall upon Baptistry, Cathedral, 
and leaning Campanile; also to eat our dinner with 
the bust of ‘‘The Father of Our Country” looking on 
most benignantly as we, his degenerate offspring, ate. 
What it is to be the descendant of him who ‘‘never told 
a lie’’! 

On Sunday morning, October 14, we went over from 
Pisa to Lucca, fifteen miles. In its cathedral are two 
objects of interest, one to the devout believer of tradition, 
the other not to him only. The first is the Holy Face, 
carved in wood by Nicodemus in the rough, but really 
finished by a holy angel. ~You may recall its story in 
Carmichel’s In Tuscany. The other -is the tomb of 
Ilario, perhaps the most lovely piece of sculpture in 
existence, as all readers of Ruskin were long since told. 
It is exquisite beyond compare. 

Returning to Pisa, we were told that the train for Rome 
would leave at 3.45, and that we should be at ‘‘the high 
and holy centre of the Christian world”’ at ten minutes 
past ten in the evening. After waiting as patiently as 
our degree of culture permitted, the tidings came that this 
train also was in retardo, and molto in retardo. It came 
at length, its engine huge, worn with age apparently, and 
panting for breath. Had there been railroads in the 
Middle Ages, we should have said, nothing doubting, that 
both it and the many-crowded carriages behind it had 
come directly out of them. Nothing modern about them, 
except dining-car. To get into that one had to leave his 
compartment, run past several cars, clamber up, find 
the seat assigned to him, and be subjected to a series of 
jolts as he ate that made everybody feel that a collision 
or the crack of doom had come. No leaving that place 
of shocks and repast until a halt at some gloomy station, 
then a run back to whence you came. It began to rain. 
The roof leaked. Waterproofs and umbrellas are recom- 
mended to all who become pilgrims along this line before 
Italy catches up with railway civilization. It is doing its 
level best. Ten years hence ore will, no doubt, be able 
to come to the city of Sua Santita as luxuriously as you 
are now carried from Atlantic to Pacific shores. As a 
much-travelled New Yorker told us of all your sumptuous- 
ness, our much-exhausted train jogged on. Lightring 
flashed, floods poured down, and before one o’clock on 
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Monday morning we were really in Rome, comfortably 
housed, glad that the trials and perils and delays of our 
coming were over. 

Once here, one can get nearer the origins of some 
things Christian and credible than he may at times have 
thought. He can do this if once he will determinately 
plunge in, and amid the rubbish and ruin of centuries 
seek until he has his finds. He says, ‘‘Others have 
labored,” let me enter into their labors. He will not 
atrive at the actual words that fell from the lips of the 
immortal Galilean, only at indications of what they felt 
and thought and did who received some rendering of 
those words, and led life or accepted death by their 
confidence in them. He will arrive where Christianity 
begins to emerge from, and become distinctly separate 
from paganism. 

For more than four hundred years men have, generation 
after generation, been as industriously and as honestly 
at work studying every fragment of early Christian art 
and monuments, as our literary critics have been upon 
everything that could throw light upon the letter of the 
Gospels. These archeologists have not labored, either 
consciously or tunconsciously, in the interests of the 
papacy, any more than the Higher Criticism of our own 
time has been effected by men especially biassed by Uni- 
tarianism. Both have earnestly desired to find just 
what things were, how they came to be, and what they 
had to say for themselves. Both have loved and desired 
truth. 

Antiquarian taste is rare, antiquarian judgment subject 
to hasty conclusions, and the blunders of antiquarians, 
since the sixteenth century, countless. But, little by 
little, blunders get recognized and corrected. It is simply 
amazing to find how many things there are in the Museum 
of Rome, even in that of the Vatican, which is not what 
it was long since labelled. It was found at such a place, 
and supposed to be what your handbook says; but a 
later edition of your book has in pdrentheses two little 
qualifying words (‘‘so called’’); sometimes more than 
this, a paragraph to tell you why it cannot be what for 
a time it seemed. Such confessions are wholesome and 
refreshing. 

Our first descent into antiquity was about a mile and 
a quarter outside the walls of Rome. Quite in the country 
stand two churches, side by side, both built by Constan- 
tine—Sant’ Agnese and Santa Constanza. ‘The latter is 
called a domed church, but was erected by the emperor 
as a monument to his sister Constantia. The not always 
infallible Bedeker says, ‘‘to his daughter.” It is a round 
building, the cupola supported by twelve pairs of columns, 
and in its centre once stood the huge porphyry sar- 
cophagus now in the Vatican gallery. The ring-vault, 
between the twelve pairs of columns and the thick outer 
wall, is covered with mosaics, very simple, homely, yet 
beautiful in design. They date from the fourth century. 
The entire interior of the mausoleum was once similarly 
adorned. Compared with mosaics of the eighth or tenth 
century, such as amaze us in Sicily, one is not at first 
inclined to praise these pictures painted in cubes of mar- 
ble. The scenes and the patterns, still left in this ring- 
vault of Santa Constanza, have nothing distinctively 
Christian about them,—the Constantinian monogram, 
birds, stars, men treading out the wine, driving the oxen 
that draw homeward the perhaps unfermented juice. But 
it is generally conceded that Constantine himself had not 
very much that was distinctively Christian about him. 
This may account for the absence of those symbols which 
elsewhere express so much in places sacred to the dead. 

But, if these were absent in the imperial structure, it 
was quite otherwise in Sant’ Agnese. Here were touching 
testimonies to human affection, faith, and expectation 
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in the early Christian time,—a record in stone, simple as 
all words naturally are spoken, or written, of our loved 
ones dead. ‘The dead, in the years when the soldiers of 
Christ were multiplying amid the soldiers of Cesar, 
were not allowed to have burial within these city walls. 
The cemeteries were outside, often along the Appian 
Way, one here where this old church now stands, one 
of the very few churches that have been in constant use 
from that far-off time to this. When Constantia died, 
her mausoleum was placed just here. When Agnes 
was martyred, her body was placed amid those ‘‘who 
slept”? just here. This church became her monument. 
Deep, deep, down amid the dead, who were not dead, she, 
too, was left in that sure and certain hope which, despite 
time and change, so largely persists. One wonders how 
largely. It recites itself in America, in England, and 
here. In hours of sorest need it recites itself, whether 
we accept it or not. All these cemeteries outside Rome, 
now called catacombs, were as early as the first century 
officially recognized as the places where Christians were 
laid ‘‘in pace.” Here the gentle Agnes was laid. Con- 
stantine founded this church above her tomb. One 
enters it as he enters any other church, expecting to pass 
from its vestibule along a level pavement quite up to the 
tribune and canopy above the high altar. But, having 
entered, he finds that he must descend to the level of the 
underlying catacomb. A broad staircase of forty-five 
marble steps takes him down into the nave and aisles of 
the beautiful church, with its galleries, antique columns, 
frescos, mosaics, and the like which the centuries have 
added to its primitive simplicity. The staircase on both 
sides has numerous ancient Christian inscriptions taken 
from the catacombs let into its walls. These are the 
touching, if rude and fragmentary, things. Each tells a 
household grief,—parents with hearts broken but for 
their faith over the boy or the girl, pale and cold in death; 
husband severed from loving wife, or wife from trusted 
husband. Every one of those rough bits of stone speaks 
still of a real human experience, and one cannot regard 
them with cold indifference. Why this staircase, how- 
ever, this descent into the vicinity of the sleeping dead? 
The answer seems to be that so great was the reluctance 
or scruple about disturbing the body of a martyred saint, 
and so great the desire to place the altar of a church 
immediately above the tomb, that several floors of a 
catacomb were often cut through that this might be done. 
Saint Agnes is by no means the only illustration of this. 
Frequently a church has its crypt, with an altar above its 
sleeping saint; and, when this is wanting, the church itself 
is half buried in theearth. This is very considerably below 
the level of the road, and out of it one may enter the long 
subterranean galleries pierced on both sides with niches, 
every niche containing some one who for centuries has 
rested in hope. Saint Agnes herself, a child of twelve, 
innocent, beloved, but so determinately Christian that 
she refused to offer incense to Minerva, was brutally 
martyred in 305, at the time when Diocletian was trying 
to stamp out the Christian religion. Popular imagination 
invested her with its magic fancies. She was clothed 
with tales too interesting and marvellous to die. They 
are still told from tongue to tongue throughout the 
Roman Catholic world. January 21 is her day in the 
calendar of its saints. Then this old, great, and beautiful 
church is thronged. High mass is followed by the blessing 
of two little snow white lambs, emblems of the pure in- 
nocence she. manifested. They are brought into the 
church in separate baskets, their legs tied in red and blue 
ribbons, and thus laid upon the altar. When blest, they 
are presented to His Holiness at the Vatican. He sends 
them to the nuns of Saint Cecilia, whose property they 
become. AtjEaster {they are shorn. Their beautiful 
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white fleece is given to the pope, and of it is woven those 
little palliums with which every archbishop must be in- 
vested before he can exercise the duties and functions of 
his office. ‘Thus does the life, death, and fame of this 
child-saint still connect with the great Mother Church to 
its farthest geographical limits. S$. ck 


A Parable. 


Once upon a tite there was a man who went to fish. 
He bought the finest fishing outfit that money could buy, 
—the straightest and strongest pole, the finest line, the 
sharpest hooks, the daintiest and most attractive bait. 
When he reached the stream, he sat down on the bank, 
under a great spreading tree, and dropped his line into a 
beautiful, calm little pool at his feet. But, though he 
fished long, he caught nothing. Still, the pool was so 
beautiful and so calm, and the seat was so soft and so 
shady, that at first he did not regret his lack of suc- 
cess. 


At last he grew tired of such indifferent sport, and _ 


longed for better. Others came to him along the bank, 
and gave him advice. One said, ‘‘Your pole is not bright 
enough.” So he polished it till it shone, but with no 
better luck. Another advised, ‘‘You have only a hun- 
dred foot line: you should have a hundred-and-fifty foot 
one.”’ He wished he had it. A third said, ‘‘You must 
cover your hook better, and not let the fish see the point.” 
So he carefully covered it with some clay. Still he was 
unsuccessful. 

At last came a fellow down the stream, with bare feet 
and a pine pole, who, seeing the man on the bank, cried 
out roughly: ‘‘You will never get anything there. Wade 
out here into the stream, and throw your hook into the 
current where the fish are.’ And after a moment’s 
hesitation, he waded out into the stream, and got wet and 
muddy—and fish.—C. W. Casson. 


An Industrial Commission.. 


BY E. P. POWELL. . 


The Industrial Commission, appointed by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, in June of 1905, reports 
that it has found every industry of the Commonwealth 
to be suffering from the lack of skilled workmen. ‘The 
same complaint has come from an authoritative board 
in Chicago. 
manual dexterity, as a want of industrial intelligence. 
Education that lacks the industrial element dissociates 
the best brains from the hands, whereas industrial edu- 
cation leads the pupil to look beyond the work, as well 
as to look through it. In the latter case the boy takes 
in the whole process, with a knowledge of materials, 
ideas of cost and of organization; and, if the education 
be thorough, he will feel a moral obligation in connection 
with his labor. This sort of training shifts discontent 
from conditions to limitations, so that the struggle will 
be not so much for wages, as for opportunity to achieve. 
We need not be surprised, therefore, that these com- 
missions and boards unite in a demand for a larger degree 
of industrialism in our common schools. 

Industrial education brings the laborer and his work 
into an intelligent relation with each other, eliminating 
to a great extent the idea of toil and deprivation, because 
the worker has become an artist, and is interested in 
what he is doing. Along this line it seems quite certain 
that we are going to solve the severer problems of pov- 
erty, securing earlier and greater efficiency as wage- 


This does not indicate so much a lack of - 
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earners, with more self-reliance, steadier habits of in- 
dustry, and through these better social conditions. 
Perhaps more important is the fact that industrial edu- 
cation trains the child from the outset to be familiar 
with all the activities of the community, instead of 
engrossing himself with purely literary ambitions. He 
is taught to share in those activities, looking forward to 
becoming a producer as well as a consumer, and finding 
nothing in science grander than the power it affords the 
student to become a creator. 

This welding of education with obligation deepens as 
well as broadens the spirit of the schools. The farmer 
complains that the common schools educate his boys 
away from the farm and toward the town. The train- 
ing given does not include a better knowledge of 
what has to be done by the agriculturist. There need, 
however, be no hostility to a very broad literary train- 
ing. No revolutionary change is required, only such a 
modification as will apply the present acquirements to 
the needs and obligations of citizenship. It is not in- 
tended to make carpenters, masons, farmers, or to equip 
the pupils directly for competition in the trades. The 
object of industrial education is to teach the student to 
apply his book learning to whatever practical end it 
points. Apprenticeship has been absorbed by the 
schools in the way of compulsory attendance, while 
the age limits have been raised; but the apprentice 
training of the hands and the application which it made 
of study to practical life has been dropped out. Com- 
mercial schools have done something to retrieve the 
lost ground. It is thought, however, that we need to 
so modify our whole system that industrialism shall be 
embodied from the first to last. 

Looked at from the public standpoint, we find the 
productive industries of the State, including agriculture, 
manufactures, and building, now depend almost entirely 
upon chance for recruiting their service. In any indus- 
try the knowledge and the skill, brought by new men, 
is only what they have picked up of themselves. This 
tends to increase the cost of production, and to limit 
the quantity, as well as lower the grade of quality. 
There is not one industry which does not now need a 
‘raising of its standards. In addition to the general 
information furnished by our public schools, there is 
need of broader training and the finer culture, and the 
taste that should be applied to material design and work. 
At the same time education looked at from the indi- 
vidual standpoint shows us that almost invariably our 
school graduates are indefinite about their choice of 
employment, profession or otherwise. They simply seek 
wages somewhere and anywhere. Most of the work done 
by them has no relation whatever to the work done 
during their school-days or to their school acquirements. 
This is true even of our college graduates, that their 
employment is determined largely by chance. Whatever 
may be said of the individualistic basis of our schools, 
the child is not trained specifically to fill his place in 
the world according to the highest development of his 
own physical, intellectual, and moral powers. The result 
produced by our present system of training, in the way 
of work, both indoors and out of doors, in shop and in 
house, are indefinite. There is not enough of the tech- 
nical to direct the future of the pupil. Our schools also 
stand for the social side of life. They have not only 
absorbed apprentice training, but to a large degree 
also family training. The child is sent back from the 
school untrained to build a home or keep a house. Tra- 
dition makes of each member of a family a specific indus- 
trial factor. From the earliest human history the wife 
has been the weaver, and the daughter (duhitar). has 
been the milker, until recently. Is it wise to break up 
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this family system, or render ineffective its division of 
labor? 

The idea of giving half a day to indoor work with 
books, and the other half to an application of knowledge 
in shops and school gardens, goes far to meet the diffi- 
culties. It restores, to some extent apprentice and 
family training through the school. ‘The application of 
all the common studies to immediate use is practicable. 
Mathematics finds its value in surveying and in common 
measurements of hay, wood, and other material, as also 
in the constructive arts. Botany, geology, and ento- 
mology concern the soil, the plants, and the insects of 
the farmer’s home. Drawing concerns every division of 
labor and every subdivision, None of our common 
school studies are strictly ornamental, while they all 
apply readily to every-day life. 

The Massachusetts Commission, to which we have 
already referred, recommends, as supplemental to our 
present system, industrial schools into which the pupils 
may graduate or may elect courses. Such a series of 
schools, subordinated to the State universities, would 
be in some sense collateral with our classical colleges. 
But they would be State institutions, and co-ordinated. 
Together they would constitute a sort of university. 
Possibly our present colleges will fall into a very similar 
co-ordination with the classical universities. Indeed 
that is the tendency. Is it necessary or wise to create 
two State university systems, collateral, but not co- 
ordinate ? 

Another measure, suggested by the same commis- 
sion, is that to each one of our agricultural colleges there 
be attached an industrial normal school for the proper 
instruction of teachers along the line of a larger industrial 
training. This suggestion, if carried out in all the States, 
might supplant the need of agricultural high schools; 
but is it as well considered as the plan of training indus- 
trially in all normal schools? It certainly suggests a 
closer relation between our agricultural colleges and 
normal training. All these and similar questions are 
involved in this new frontage of education toward hand 
work as well as brain work. School life has to be filled 
with a new sort of enthusiasm. Teachers charged with 
this enthusiasm must be supplied. The old normal 
school must be readjusted to modern demands. 


Spiritual Life. 


Give us to awake with smiles, give us to labor smiling. 
As the sun lightens the world, so let our loving-kindness 
make bright the homes of our habitation——R. L. Steven- 


son, 
we 


Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends. 
Hath he not always treasure, always friends, 
The great, good man? ‘Three treasures, love and light 
And calm thought, regular as infants’ breath. 
—Coleridge. 
wt 


Contemn riches, and thou shalt be rich; contemn 
glory, and thou shalt be glorious; contemn injuries, and 
thou shalt be a conqueror; contemn rest, and thou shalt 
gain rest; contemn earth, and thou shalt find heaven.— 


Saint Chrysostom. 
se 


How many of you come home from the exacting care 
and tear of your daily calling to make your fireside bright 
and your household happy? I fear that we who profess 
a religion of joy and hope are too often so chafed by the 
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frictions or worried by the cares of life that we bring but 
little of the ‘‘merry heart’? into our own homes.—Se- 


lected. 
ae 


Father of Life, I thank thee, too, 
For old acquaintance, near and true; 
For friends who came into my day 
And took the loneliness away ; 
For faith that held on to the last; 
For all sweet memories of the past— 
Dear memories of my dead that send 
Long thoughts.of life, and of life’s end,— 
That make me know the light conceals 
A deeper world than it reveals. 

—Edwin A. Markham, im Success. 


The Christ.* 


BY REV. JOHN C. PERKINS, D.D. 


Our Christianity is of Hebrew origin. In its essential 
features it is still dependent in great part upon Hebrew 
interpretations of life. And its vocabulary is Hebrew. 
The final vision of this religion is that God shall be all 
in all. The real evidence that God is all in all is to be 
found in righteousness. It is the object of his will. It 
is the meaning of his purpose. To the attainment of 
righteousness in the earth we owe all paraphernalia 
of worship and sacrifice, all religious speculation, all 
schemes and methods of what we call practical religion. 

In practical life such righteousness is to be attained 
in many ways and according to various speculations. 
The methods are both outward and inward. ‘They are of 
both personal and general application. There is always 
the daily or other periodic practices of personal worship 
with the attending religious forms. Of more general 
import are visions of great social and political events, 
collective efforts, whose increased momentum shall com- 
pel righteousness. These visions are of varying form. 
They never actually take place. They are always ideal. 
The Hebrew never recognized a period or an existing 
condition of affairs as an actual state of righteousness. 
He is always declaring that that condition is about to be 
realized, and he states the terms of that realization. 

The general name given to these social and political 
visions is the name Messianic. This term has had vary- 
ing content through the ages, although never departing 
from its great motive; 7.e., righteousness. Messianism 
means first of all a status, divinely appointed, in which 
righteousness prevails. That is the constant factor. 
For the realization of that status there are many pro- 
grammes. 

This Messianic righteousness is an ideal condition. 
It never becomes real except in part. ‘There is none 
good but God.” Certain reforms may be consummated, 
but they have never yet produced a righteous social 
order. And they never will until man attains omnipo- 
tence and omniscience. Men are transported by its 
promise. They never fully experience it. 

At the very beginning of Israel’s national history is 
that poetic picture of Moses on Nebo’s mountain, his 
eyes under God’s guidance, looking out over all the land 
of Gilead unto Dan, and all Naphtali and the land of 
Ephraim and the rest. Unto him God says: ‘This is 
the land which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed. I have 
caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not 


* Extracts from an address delivered at the Ministers’ Institute at Petersham, Mass., 
on October 3. 
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In this vision of Moses is the actual 
experience of all prophecy. Here is the essence of the 
Hebrew Messianic promise. The eye looks out long- 
ingly upon it, views it in a kind of transport, but never 
enters in. Hebrew righteousness is transcendent. He- 
brew prophecy is ever the forward look. Reality never 
occurs. If it should, the prophecy ends. 


go over thither.” 


“Did ye descend, what were ye more than I? 
Is’t not by this ye are divine 
That, native to the sky, 
Ye cannot hie ~ ~ 
Downward and give low hearts the wine 
That should reward the high?” 


It is ever the fate of the prophet, it is ever the mark 
of the Messianic vision, that the mind fails to express 
what the soul sees. We never come close to the heart 
of religion until we recognize a sharp distinction between 
the prophet’s prophecy and his programme. ‘The proph- 
ecy is Messianic, the programme is an expedient. Pro- 
gramme and prophecy are, of course, indissolubly bound 
together. They coalesce, but they are not identical. 

The divided kingdom of Solomon was a fearful calam- 
ity in the thought of Elisha and Elijah. They had a 
programme of a restoration to unity. But it was an 
idealized unity, for the very first condition of the unity 
was righteousness. Without that ideal the civil unity 
were futile. The opulent, extravagant reign of Jeroboam 
II. moves Amos and Hosea to thoughts of national re- 
form. But the reform was contingent upon judgment 
running down as waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream. Jeremiah was interested in the rise of the Chal- 
dean power chiefly in its bearing upon Israel’s repentance. 
And, if he really invested in real estate at Anathoth, 
it was because of his greater trust that Jahveh’s laws 
should be written on the tablets of the heart. Whatever 
political issue, whatever political programme appears 
in that chronologically diverse collection of chapters 
called Isaiah, the issue and the programme were .always 
subordinate. The first thing was the prevalence of 
righteousness. A man who sees deserts blossoming as 
the rose, the myrtle flourishing where the brier grew, 
is a man whose inspiration is religion, not politics, how- 
ever political be the scheme he plans for his Messianic” 
hope. The ancient prophet was usually a political fail- 
ure, just as he is to-day. Nor yet did his age less easily 
forgive him and retain him in honor. 

The Messianic experience was the recognition of sin 
in the world, the assertion that God would interfere, 
establish judgment, restore righteousness, and make the 
future glorious. The programme found consummation 
in diverse ways,—a new king, a priestly ruler, a grinding 
defeat by Assyria or Egypt, a restoration from captivity, 
the overthrow of the Greek monarchy, or the Roman 
dominion. All these expedients, doomed each to blast- 
ing defeat, had their tragic history down through the 
ages. But, because the Hebrew faith in righteousness 
persisted even unto the end, the Hebrew religion has 
possessed our modern world. 

While there was a semblance of Hebrew autonomy 
and Davidic kings sat on their thrones, a righteous resto- 
ration might occur in natural course of national reform. 
And to period after period of that autonomy the prophet 
made appeal, though never sacrificing the idealistic ele- 
ment of his message. During the captivity and Persian 
or other dominion, the restoration and its means were 
naturally more indefinite. The prophetic writers rose 
into flights of fancy, and of their own accord surrounded 
their hopes with supernatural phenomena. The anti- 
natural literary devices of Ezekiel and of Daniel remain 
to multiply exegetical confusion, while they preserve 
the elevated idea of a genuine Messianic hope. 
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In the events just preceding our Christian era, the 
agency of the Messianic hope became very definite, and 
took on a peculiar history. This agency has come to be 
known as ‘‘The Christ,” Israel’s ideal king. Such king- 
ship was not essential to the Messianic hope. ‘The Da- 
vidie dynasty, either in actual force or idealized, is some- 
times represented as an essential part of Jahveh’s plan 
of grace for his people. But, on the other hand, the 
tradition in Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 2) that a king’s appoint- 
ment was contrary to divine desire,—‘‘And Jahveh said 
to Samuel, For they have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not reign over them,’’—dis- 
closes another conception of the Messianic plan alto- 
gether. In the period of the exile and later many pro- 
grammes appear without such Davidic leadership. In 
one of the prophecies of the Book of Isaiah, Cyrus, the 
Persian, is Jahveh’s Messiah, and to ideal Israel as a whole. 
The servant of Jahveh is grace promised. Neither Joel 
nor Malachi conceive of such an ideal kingship. And 
in Daniel the ‘‘Son of Man” .is, doubtless, collective 
Israel. 

The great fact underlying all these changes of Israeli- 
tish history and opinion is that no given programme 
at all had ultimate value in itself, but gained its value 
only in the measure of its idealization. The capacity 
of a programme-maker to so elevate his programme that 
its most alluring quality should be its transcendence, 
so that it could, then, as a power from above, a divine 
decree, come down into the world commanding righteous- 
ness, marks the religious value. 

The soldiers of Pompey and the Roman conquest of 
Palestine created a new era in Messianic thought. The 
‘previous history had made preparation for it. When 
Mattathias, in the little village of Modein, slew the royal 
representative and fled to the hills with his five sons, 
Israel took on new life. Whatever the exigencies of that 
strange passionate revolution, Israel did gain intermit- 
tent religious liberty, did at times hold Jerusalem in peace, 
did drink again from the fountain of national and relig- 
ious independence. But the moral failure of that house, 
together with its final political fall, set new visions in 
the sky,—visions that lacked in definite programme, 
but which knew again the ancient vigor of prophecy. 
And, when Pompey made Palestine feel his power in the 
year 63 B.c., that prophecy took on a ineasure of ideali- 
zation such as the Messianic vision had hardly known 
before. 
They revolted against the Maccabean house, giving as 
their reason that the nation’s salvation must be through 
the line of David, though the real cause was the Macca- 
bean failure in righteousness. 

In Alexandria the earliest of the Sibylline verses (c. 140 
B.C.) was already proclaiming the coming of a righteous 
king out of the East, taking Isaiah’s picture of the power 
of Cyrus the Persian (Is. xii. 2), as the type of him who 
should establish peace on earth and ‘inaugurate the 
sovereignty of the prophets in a regenerate world.” 
In Judea, in the Book of Enoch, the writer’s opposition 
to the Maccabean power is set forth in that the actual 
dynasty is typified by horned lambs, before whom shall 
arise the white steer, the future leader and ruler in God’s 
glorious sovereignty. In the Psalter of Solomon, the 
chief document of the Pharisaic party, it is the Messiah 
who shall do the work of God on earth. 

This book, the Psalter of Solomon, was written soon 
after the conquest of Palestine by Pompey. Modern 
criticism unites in finding here the word “Messiah” used 
for the first time in its technical signification, in the sense 
of The Christ. From this time forth many of the Jews 
threw themselves into the new thought with all the ardor 
of the traditional faith. Although not everywhere evi- 
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dent in the following years, yet the vision of an ideal king, 
The Christ, was the dominant power in Jewish life. 

Many writers have analyzed and disclosed all the 
various forms under which this kingdom has appeared 
in the fertile speculation of the Jew. Fantastic, super- 
natural, capricious, tawdry, many of the visions are, 
while yet for religion genuine and vital. When trust in 
them sets on an actual outbreak, such as marked the 
tragic revolution of Bar-Kovhebar, we see the very acme 
of religious fanaticism. But for the most part the course 
of this Messianic thought was restrained from outbreak; 
for at bottom, as we must forever see, Jewish experience 
was religious, not political. The moral purpose came 
first: God’s plan filled the consecrated imagination. 
Without righteousness there could be nothing at all. 
Overlaid with superstition as the plans were, marked 
by false premises and their cognate deductions, deluded, 
self-deceived though these people often were, they were 
yet the people of God. The kingdom was divine before 
it was civil, the Christ was transcendent before he was 
actual, the whole. conception was ideal before it was 
real. The Christ is never a being by himself. He is 
never separate from God, and regarded as an individual 
except when thought falls to low levels. He is a per- 
sonal king, but a king idealized; that is, identified with 
God. He is an hypostasis of the divine rule. The whole 
idea of Christ in its essential significance is a speculative 
device to represent God in one of his activities; namely, 
his righteous rule among men. Christ is the personifi- 
cation of righteousness. 

That in this impending crisis a man yields to this vision 
of Messianic prophecy as Jesus of Nazareth did, interprets 
it as he does interpret it, identifies his life-work with the 
business of God, his Father, in the world, and maintains 
his profession even unto death, is the foundation of the 
Christian religion. The religious self-consciousness of 
Jesus is the great religious expression of history. The 
unfolding of that consciousness is the task of the Chris- 
tian Church. Modern criticism has thrown doubt upon 
every biographical detail of the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Such a result was inevitable just so soon as the purpose 
and temper of the New Testament writers was under- 
stood. The New Testament was not written by men 
who cared first-for facts, as we use that term. Paul tells 
us flatly what he cared for. In the letter to the Corin- 
thians, the second letter, he is discussing the spiritual 
meaning of the resurrection of Christ, exhorting them 
to give themselves to the risen, the spiritual Lord, beg- 
ging them no longer to live to themselves, but to him 
who for their sakes died and rose again. He says, ‘““Even 
though we have known Christ after the flesh,’’—that is, 
on earth,—‘‘yet now we know him so no more.” That 
is to say, the Christ on earth was what he was. Let that 
take care of itself. The Christ who is in heaven, who 
lives in spirit and animates our hearts now, so that we 
can live with him for our good and for his glory, that is 
the Christ we care for, that is the Christ I preach to you. 

The literary temper of all the evangelists is the same. 
Incidents are lifted into a spiritual interpretation. Deeds 
are shrouded in a miraculous manifestation. Every 
word is like a light, like a burning fire. The writers were 
transported. They knew that what they saw had a 
larger meaning than they could express. ‘They did what 
poets do, what romance writers do, what any man does 
whose insight outruns his actual sight, whose dream 
transcends reality. 

The idealization of Jesus by the early Christians finds 
warrant in the career of Jesus himself. His own self- 
consciousness was an idealization. He assumed the réle 
of the Christ, the ideal king. It would be a satisfaction 
to say, as many people like to say, that Jesus took the 
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crude traditional conceptions of the Christ and purified 
them, discarding their materialism, emphasizing their 
spiritual suggestions. But such a view has no warrant 
in our record. If anything is clear, Jesus was a true child 
of his own age. He entered into Messianic speculation 
as simply and with as deep seriousness as any of his time. 
He had programmes as real as those of the Pharisees. 
And his thought cannot be dissociated from them. His 
conscious conflict with Satan, his part in the popular 
Messianic tradition, his preliminary labor for a kingdom 
that shall come at least in the lifetime of some who heard 
his voice, his thaumaturgic power over disease and his 
regal control of hostile evil spirits, his claim of being be- 
fore Abraham and furnishing the theme for Moses and 
the prophets, are genuine elements of his life, as disclosed 
by a reasonable exegesis. If his spiritual teaching trans- 
cends anybody’s programme, it is his own that is thus 
transcended. The Messianic hope controlled his life as 
well as the life of the Pharisees. 

Much of Jesus’ hope did express itself in a programme. 
He plans an outward kingdom. He pictures to himself 
twelve thrones with kings sitting on them. He appoints 
disciples. He foresees the control of the earth through 
them. He predicts his death, but also his return after 
a short period of time, for the inauguration of a new era. 
His apocalyptic conversations are not distinguished from 
like popular writings of the day. 

But for all that he had an insight that transcended 
the programme. The programme of Jesus failed. He 
lost his plan on Calvary. God did forsake him in that 
regard. Jesus’ will,—that is, if we understand it,—his 
Messianic scheme, was brought to naught. But his re- 
ligious genius became triumphant, because back of and 
dominating the scheme was the transport in God’s tri- 
umph, ‘‘not my will, but thine, be done.’’ Here is that 
prophetic righteousness in which God shall be all in all. 

Jesus, as the Christ, makes the world God’s world. 
“The tabernacle of God is with men.” Christianity 
is a spiritual kingdom, because its details are idealized; 
that is, identified with God. And its limits are found 
only where those details fail of such divine identification. 
The religious vocabulary is not scientific, no more than 
the vocabulary of art or literature is scientific. The 
Christian programme is not subject to, mathematical 
accuracy. What we ask of a religious man first is not 
that he present a plausible programme, but that he see 
God. We can endure all if he achieve that. There is 
nothing more discredited than Jesus’ theory of evil spirits 
in their connection with disease,—a theory which was 
the current theory of his time. But he is yet the Christ, 
God’s chosen agent in the realm of religion. It was Jesus’ 
successful idealization of himself—his life, his thought, 
his work—that made him the religious master of his time, 
made him the Christ of the disciples, made him the master 
of all who understand the watchword of his insight,— 
righteousness first, for that is the proof of God’s suprem- 
acy. 

The crucifixion was both tragedy and triumph,—the 
tragedy of Jesus’ own plan for the kingdom of God, the 
triumph of Jesus’ own self-idealization. That many 
did not understand him is the perfectly open and ingen- 
uous teaching of the New Testament. That any one 
of the twelve really caught his genius we cannot say, 
unless of Peter in his wavering, intermittent allegiance. 
That the Early Church at Jerusalem was under the in- 
fluence of certain literal conceptions of the new kingdom 
that, if left alone, would have wrought its ruin, is the 
evident impression left by the earliest writers. That 
Paul, who probably first set Christianity on the right 
track, should have found no inspiration nor suggestion 
at Jerusalem is one of the marvels of the Church’s origin. 
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But the real threads of Messianic tradition seem not to 
have been picked up successfully after the discord of the 
crucifixion, until Paul had had his revelation and exile 
in Arabia. I 

The Christ of Paul is a genuine Messianic conception. 
There are programmes still, but the Christ is openly 
a transcendent creature. To be sure the new cry was, 
“Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ.’”’ But he was in the 
world hardly long enough to assure the identification; 
for he was snatched away to heaven, where he then was 
waiting to do the Messianic work, which remained still 
undone. ‘The ideal king was at hand, but he had not 
yet joined his kingdom. God’s intervention in the work 
of the world remained yet for the future. Early Chris- 
tianity was truly Messianic in that the world’s righteous- 
ness was a promise still, not an attainment. The Karly 
Church was a waiting church, differing from Judaism 
only in the fact that the.king had been found and located 
in heaven, whence he should come to actually enter upon 
the new great task. The Christ was really found when 
he was fixed in heaven at the right hand of God, where 
he is now so far as any outward vision of righteousness 
is concerned. He is yet to come in his glory. 

The Christian Church came into existence, not simply 
because the waiting, hoping disciples came together in 
the name of Jesus at Jerusalem, but because in their meet- 
ing thus they were at last controlled by men like Paul 
and John, who were able to completely idealize; that 
is, lift into the realm of religion, the whole Messianic 
hope. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Visit to Washington. 


Nov. 27, 1906. 

I write these lines in my Pullman car as I approach 
Washington from the North. ‘‘My mind impels me,” 
as Ovid says, to give a little advice to the forty or fifty 
thousand other persons who will come to Washington 
from the North in the next five months or to the same 
persons as they return, wiser, better, and younger from 
their winter holiday. 

Pope Pius EX. had three forms of welcome to travellers. 
He would say, ‘‘How long shall you be in Rome?” If 
the traveller said he should be there a week, the pope 
used to say, ‘‘Indeed! you can see a great deal in a week.”’ 
If the traveller said that he was going to spend the winter, 
the pope would say, ‘‘In a winter you will find out how 
little we know.” If the traveller said, however, that he 
was going to remain through his life, the pope would say, 
‘Then you will find out that really nobody knows any- 
thing about Rome.” 

I suppose that the same story might be told, changing 
what is changeable, of Washington, or of any other cap- 
ital. I observe by the almanac that it is sixty-two years 
since I first came here, and at a rough guess I suppose 
I have been here sixty-two times since. I am, therefore, 
in what George III.’s teacher called the second stage of 
information. 

(Does the young reader inquire who George III. was, 
and what his teacher said? This happened while his 
grandfather, George II., was king. The young prince 
was learning to play the violin. He was imprudent 
enough on one occasion to ask his master, who was one 
of the celebrated artists of the day, how he thought he 
was getting on. ‘‘Sire,” replied the teacher, ‘‘violin 
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players may be divided into three classes: (1) those who 
cannot play at all; (2) those who play badly; (3) those 
who play well. Your highness is no longer in the first 
class.’’) 

““As I was saying when you interrupted me,’’ people who 
talk about Washington may be divided into similar 
classes: first, those who know nothing about that of 
which they are speaking,—say half the writers for the 
press; second, those who know a little,—say the other 
half of these writers; and, third, the recording angel, 
with a few of the clerks in that office, where they use 
golden pens to write with golden ink on golden paper. 

There is an excellent story, which has the merit of 
being true, of the advice which a distinguished statesman 
lately gave to a writer for the press, as to the method 
by which he might prepare himself to begin a series of 
articles on the Administration. The advice amounted to 
this: that the man of letters should buy a house in Wash- 
ington and come and live in Washington,—that he should 
bring up his children here, and take care to see every- 
body. At the end of twenty years the veteran thought 
that his young friend might begin to write. 

It is worth while to say that the great science of Ad- 
ministration is so far understood here that our national 
administration of business is the envy and example of 
the European writers. Whoever is in doubt on this mat- 
ter will do well to read the article on ‘‘Administration”’ 
in Larousse’s cyclopedia and the cognate articles to 
which it refers. Such administration, for instance, sent 
the hydrographical bureau of the world to Washington 
to fix the longitudes of their own capitals. One may 
say in passing that for political purposes, or even for 
hewspaper purposes, it may be desirable to make the 
very worst of every failure of detail in an administration 
of affairs which affects every hour the life of a hundred 
million people; but that such magnifying of microbes does 
not give an adequate or complete idea of what the real 
government of a nation is. 

It is more than ten years since, by accident, I had an 
opportunity of sitting as a listener in a discussion on this 
subject by a group of the most distinguished representa- 
tives of the different branches of the government. Toa 
senator of the largest experience,—not now living,—I 
said, at the end of the talk, ‘‘One would suppose, then, 
that the United States government is served more hon- 
estly than any large mercantile firm in the country.”” To 
which he replied: ‘‘I have no doubt it is. And it is 
better served than any large mercantile establishment. 
I should not say it was more cheaply served.” 

I believe this is exactly true still. And I venture to 
add that this is what the people, by and large, of the 
country would like most,—good service, honest service, 
well-meaning service. What we want is the best govern- 
ment, not necessarily the wisest or the most showy. 


Now, here are anywhere from twenty thousand to fifty 
thousand travellers who want in a few days to learn as 
much as they can. 

There are great temptations to the contrary; but I 
think the old rule holds, that it is better to see one thing 
well than to see three or four things in a hurry. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the Capitol and Congress. It is much 
better, on the average, to spend several hours at one 
time in seeing how your country is governed than it is to 
spend ten minutes in the Senate, fifteen minutes in the 
Supreme Court, twenty minutes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an hour in going to the top of the dome, and 
the rest of your time in passing from committee room to 
committee room, or from one of the libraries to another. 

When John Quincy Adams was still alive, I carried a 
party of ladies to the gallery of the House, and with some 
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difficulty arranged them, with good seats. Unfortunately 
at the moment the discussion was on some matter of only 
local importance,—a post bill in Arkansas, perhaps. Cer- 
tainly it was not a Haynes and Webster debate. And in 
a few moments I saw that my fair friends were uneasy. 
‘Such a pity to waste time here!’’ ‘‘Could we not go 
into the Senate?’’ And after all the demur that was 
courteous, I gave way, and we made the journey, which 
was long even then. But we were hardly well established 
there when a faithful messenger whom I had left behind 
came in hot haste to say that Mr. Adams was speaking. 
It was the moment when he was the most interesting 
man in the United States. So I marshalled my party 
again, and we went back through the intricacies of pas- 
sages and staircases to arrive after he had finished an 
interesting address of ten or fifteen minutes, which was, 
I think, the last speech he ever made. If I learned noth- 
ing else that day, I learned what has been of use to me 
ever since,—that in sightseeing it is best to see as well as 
you can what you set out to see. 

For this the first rule is dear Freeman Clarke’s, which 
you will find well laid out in a little book on travel by 
him; namely, that you yourself know what you want to 
see. Why are you in Washington at all? Clarke says 
that you must not be satisfied with going to some inn- 
keeper or head waiter and saying, ‘‘Show me something 
pretty, pleasant, or surprising.’”’ He says you ought to 
be able before you arrive in the town to say, ‘‘I want to 
see the Botanical Garden,” or, ‘‘I want to see your 
great workshops,”’ or, ‘‘I want to see your public library.”’ 
If this rule is to be adopted, your party must necessarily 
be small and of similar tastes. 

In future letters, perhaps, I can give some suggestions 
in detail as to the use of time in the different departments. 
It is enough now to remind the general reader of what, 
perhaps, he never knew: that Washington is no longer 
what it once was, merely a harbor for Congress for a few 
months of the year. No! ‘There are living in Washing- 
ton all the year round some of the most distinguished 
scientific men in the whole world. If your tastes lie 
that way, the national courtesies are more than princely; 
and in the various laboratories, in the various workshops, 
you can spend your time more profitably, perhaps, than 
in any other city of America. 

Or, if you are interested in bibliography and the li- 
braries, in the Lib-ary of Congress, you have not only 
one of the largest, but one of the best-administered in the 
world. And I doubt if any director of a public library 
in America would not be glad to study the administra- 
tion of the people’s library, the Carnegie Library here. 

The great irrigation service of the country which has 
on its hands the trifling contract of redeeming a million 
square miles, more or less, so that what was a desert 
shall be a paradise, brings together with every winter 
new results and reports from the studies and observations 
of a very large company of the most accomplished men 
and women. The great Indian service has its curiosities, 
its encouragements, and its disquietudes. And, to cut 
short this little list abruptly, the range of the Zodlogical 
Garden is wider than that of any similar institution of 
which I have read. I propose to give to my friends who 
read Good News, in some subsequent letters of this series, 
some hints as to the best way of studying these wonders. 

‘In closing here, however, let me repeat what I could not 
have said from any knowledge of my own, the remark 
of a diplomatist, made to me fifteen years ago, which I 
suppose to be true now. He was certainly competent 
to judge. He said he had lived in every important cap- 
ital in Europe, and that society was better organized in 
Washington for the real purposes of society than in any 
other large capital. EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Book Reviews. 


The final question about a literary review 
is its purpose. And an inextricable part 
of the same question is its temper. Mr. 
Arthur C. Benson has contributed to the 
first number of the revived Putnam’s Maga- 
zine an article, a thoroughly informed and 
most interesting and suggestive article, on 
“The Ethics of Reviewing.” In the course 
of it he observes:— 

“Most reviewers do not sit down to re- 
view a book, saying to themselves, ‘Let me 
see if I can possibly manage to praise this 
writer,’ but rather saying, ‘Let me see if 
this fellow can induce me to find fault with 
him.’” 

Now, neither of these purposes seems to 
us the purpose that ought to actuate a book 
reviewer, His duty is primarily toward 
his reader and buyer, only secondarily 
toward the writer or the publisher. He 
is his reader’s guide, philosopher, and friend. 
It is his business to say of new books what 
there is in them, to describe them in such 
wise that his reader may learn whether the 
book under notice will probably interest 
him. He owes the reader his best judg- 
ment. He owes the author nothing but 
good manners which, of course, precludes 
him from being wantonly smart at the au- 
thor’s expense. As for “praising” or ‘‘find- 
ing fault,’ in the sense of seeking occasions 
for either process, who made the reviewer 
judge or divider over the author? Knowl- 
edge, equity, and candor are the chief ele- 
ments in the equipment of a book reviewer.— 
New York Times Review. 


Literature. 


FRIENDS ON THE SHELF. By Bradford 
Torrey. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $1.25 net—lIf ‘“‘charm is the 
poet’s alone,’ Mr. Torrey must be an un- 
conscious poet; for his writing is full of that 
indescribable thing we call “‘charm,” and, 
with Mr. Dooley, ‘‘lave it go at that.” In 
several places he disclaims being a profes- 
sional critic; but this volume contains some 
of the most satisfactory criticism of books 
and authors we have seen for years,—criti- 
cism at once interpretative, discriminating, 
and illuminating. He does not (as Arnold 
says of Macaulay) only seem by his hard 
metallic glitter of words to be hitting the 
right nail on the head: he actually hits it, 
though he plays about his subject with a 
mild, lambent glow of mingled humor and 
seriousness that might delude “the elect” 
into thinking he was not “dead in earnest.” 
Moreover, we confess with becoming modesty 
—conscious of a Sahara-like destitution of 
knowledge of the subject—that Mr. Torrey’s 
writings about birds are almost the only 
ones we can read with pleasure (caring so 
much more for nature in general than for 
birds in particular); and this gracious trav- 
eller lures us along the way with many bits 
of all out-of-doors, and delightful conversa- 
tion about human nature, so that before we 
know it we can say with Hamlet, “I can 
tell a hawk from a hand-saw.” ‘The subjects 
here treated are just a little out of the com- 
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mon walk of men, Just as there may be 
needed a special taste for the full enjoy- 
ment of Sir Thomas Browne, it is not every 
one to whom Hazlitt and Edward FitzGerald 
and Thoreau appeal strongly; and it is of 
these men Mr. Torrey writes in the happiest 
vein. What can be more felicitious than to 
say of Hazlitt, ‘‘He remained to the last 
what he had been from the first, a senti- 
mentalist; and a sentimentalist, like a Chris- 
tian, has joys that the world knows not of.” 
But full justice is done to Hazlitt’s style— 
‘distilled prose eloquence,’’—and certainly 
there are passages in that too-much neglected 
critic fully as wonderful as anything of De 
Quincey’s, that read like strains of lofty 
music, as the extract quoted by Mr. forrey 
beginning, ““To see the golden sun.” Emer- 
son, at his best, as in the opening pages of 
his essay on “‘Nature,’”’ or in the marvellous 
prose of the ‘Divinity School Address,” 
could not be more picked and choice in his 
felicity of diction. Of course a man like 
“old Fitz” appeals most strongly to the 
writer of these essays. FitzGerald had his 
whims. We think he was sometimes slightly 
fantastic in his judgments (as possibly in 
his severe criticism of Tennyson); but then 
how sound he was about Scott and Madame 
de Sévigné. That he knew well the value 
of good words, bis own Omar stands as an 
immortal monumeat. Mr. Torrey says that 
Mr. Norton first said the right thing about 
the great translation of the old Persian poet, 
“The work of a poet, inspired by a poet; not 
a copy, but a reproduction; not a translation, 
but the redelivery of a poetic inspiration.’ 
All the years of laudation since then have 
added nothing to, as they have taken noth- 
ing away from, this praise. ‘Thoreau is natu- 
rally a man after Mr. Torrey’s own heart; 
but, oddly enough, it is not Thoreau’s knowl- 
edge of nature that is praised; he was not 
even always correct in his botany and orni- 
thology. It was man he cared for,—man 
influenced, to be sure, by nature, the mild 
man, dearest of all, but still and forever 
man. Moreover,—and this is a most im- 
portant judgment,—Thoreau’s treatment of 
his subject, whether nature or man, is always 
from the intellectual standpoint. His pleas- 
ure in nature ‘‘was mostly an intellectual 
affair.’ As to Keats, Mr. Torrey takes sub- 
stantially the same (and we think the true) 
ground as that taken by Mr. Arnold. He 
was no weakling, no sickly bard to be snuffed 
out of existence by an adverse criticism, 
even by the sledge-hammer strokes of the 
Quarterly Review. For he had common sense 
—that article so rare in the make-up of 
poets,—with a quite sufficient degree of self- 
knowledge, which showed him the true nature 
of his work, its defects, but also its very 
real excellences. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Torrey attributes to Stevenson a quality 
which is sometimes denied to him,—the 
power of creating characters, “breathing 
men,” “a great gallery of-them.” For those 
of us who admire Stevenson—yet as we 
modestly think with discrimination—feel 
that by the creation of David Balfour, the 
two Christinas, Barbara Grant, and Alan 
Breck,—Alan the immortal, who might 
journey along unashamed with Scott’s men,— 
their author is worthy to be called a great 
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novelist. One of the most delectable essays 
in this volume is that on ‘‘ Verbal Magic,” 
where a certain formula is given—if the 
thing can be done at all—for tracking the 
nature of the spell that binds us in such 
haunting lines as the immortal 


“Of old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.”’ 


Evidently, here it is not the special beauty 
of the words that enchants us: they are 
eminently simple, almost homely. Mr. Tor-- 
rey thinks that in such cases the words are 
apt to be those that call up something re- 
mote, ‘‘a suggestion or picture that brings 
an instant soberness, reverie, melancholy, 
what you will, that is the most delicious 
fruit of recollection.’’? With this attempted 
explanation, he rules out some of Tennyson’s 
jewelled lines as far too ornate. As the old 
minister said, “‘Brethren, this gives us an 
opportunity for ever so much talk!” 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘Translated by 
John Storer Cobb. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $2 net—In these hurried days 
when practical problems demand the atten- 
tion of most thinking men and women, little 
time seems to be left for the literary studies 
that have even been stigmatized as belong- 
ing to ‘‘selfish culture.” The appeal for the 
intellectual life, which is made by George R. 
Peck in the current Putnam’s Monthly comes 
not unneeded. He would allure men to that 
“invisible commonwealth which outlives the 
storms of ages, that State whose armaments 
are thoughts, whose weapons are ideas, whose 
trophies are the pages of the world’s great 
masters.’ Unless one is in love with the 
ideals, winningly set forth by Mr. Peck, he 
is likely to look with a certain distrust on a 
volume of more than six hundred pages, 
written in verse, and that verse a transla- 
tion; yet within these pages are crowded 
the romance, the passion, the action, the 
heroic traditions, of a. great national epic, 
from which artist and musician have drawn 
their inspiration, and which will remain the 
imperishable monument of the ancient genius 
of the Germanic race. At the time of Mr. 
Cobb’s death the manuscript of this transla- 
tion was so far advanced that it could be pub- 
lished, and there are few signs that the final 
translation it was then awaiting was needed, 
The translator has followed the original 
phrase by phrase, keeping the repetitions and 
the roughness as he found them, and making 
a far truer and more interesting version than 
if he had presumed to polish that which the 
makers left untouched. ‘The quarrel of the 
queens, the treachery of Hagen, the dying 
farewell of Siegfried, and all the other fa- 
mous ‘‘adventures”’ seem always the stronger 
for their simplicity and directness of speech. 
Mr. Cobb, in a few, carelessly pencilled words 
of introduction, after his death found among 
his papers, has this to say touching the origin 
and value of this epic which is the product 
of the poetic faculties of the race to which 
we belong. ‘Certainly the poem of the 
Nibelungs is far removed from the literary 
perfection of the Iliad; but, by not going 
back to so remote an antiquity, it better per- 
mits a study of the manner in which it was 
composed, and the sources from which it has 
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sprung. The profound examination of the 
originals of the national epics of India, of 
Persia, of the Middle Ages, and of primitive 
Germany has diffused a new light upon the 
interesting problems in comparative litera- 
ture. Now of all these studies none has 
given results so important as that of the 
German epic. Here, in reality, one not only 
possesses a complete poem, but in addition 
one can follow the march of the epic tradi- 
tion for more than a thousand years, from 
the moment when it appeared to us under 
the form of lyric chants until the time when 
it was resolved into popular songs, which 
continued to be transmitted from age to age 
by the simple agency of the rural popula- 
tions.” 


Four CENTURIES OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 
By Willis Fletcher Johnson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.00 net.—The story 
of the Panama Canal is more than four cen- 
turies long. Columbus was the first to pro- 
pose a water highway from Europe to Asia 
westward by way of the Atlantic, and to the 
end of his life he did not know that he had 
not discovered one. He clung to the old 
fallacy that whatever was not Europe or 
Africa must be Asia, and, owing to the per- 
sistent confusing of Indian with Asiatic 
names, it was not until after his death that 
Cuba was discovered to be an island instead 
of a part of the mainland of Cathay, as he 
supposed. To Balboa first came ‘‘the wild 
surmise” of the truth. Cortes continued 
the vain search for the ‘‘Secret of the Strait,”’ 
and, according to Galvano, it was a com- 
panion of Cortes who in 1529 first prepared 
plans for the construction of a canal at 
Panama. Chapters on ‘“‘EKarly Plans and 
Rivalries,” ‘‘The Clayton-Bulwer Episode,’ 
and “‘Some Futile Schemes” bring the story 
to the days of De Lesseps and the triumph 
of the principle that the canal, when made, 
must be on the basis of an American canal 
under American control. A chapter on 
“Why the French Failed,” with its startling 
stories of graft and the valuable lessons 
taught to Americans, may also remove some 
misapprehensions as to the great work really 
accomplished in those days at Panama, of 
which American engineers are now availing 
themselves. It was in the time of De Lesseps 
that Mr. Johnson first became, as a student 
of affairs and a writer upon them, interested 
in the chief proposals and problems of 
Isthmian transit. An American company 
was planning the final and fruitless essay 
at Nicaragua, and James B. Eads was elab- 
orating the most ambitious scheme of his 
engineering genius. With these projects 
Mr. Johnson kept closely in touch, and he 
had the opportunity to study historical 
data, political and social conditions at 
Panama, under exceptionally favorable con- 
ditions. His history of the formative period 
in the career of the Isthmian republic and 
our relations to it is narrated with a fulness 
of detail and a clear directness that fit the 
reader properly to appreciate and under- 
stand the later history and the present 
conditions of this wonderful work. ‘The 
book has not only the timely interest 
awakened by the recent visit of the President, 


but it concerns a subject about which every |far toward completing the history of our!and others. 
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IMPORTANT FALL BOOKS 


SS" 


H IN-LUCE- 


VERITATIS 


Gage Ghadwick 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
16°; 87 pp., 60 cents ze¢; 66 cents by mail. 
This, the third volume of ‘“True American Types,” 
is the story of the author’s father, who was a Marble- 
head fisherman and shoemaker and a typical character 
fj of the Massachusetts coast. It maintains the high 


standard set for this notable group of homely biog- 
raphies. 


The Shepherd’s 
Question 


By BURT ESTES HOWARD 


12°; 76 pp., 80 cents zet; 88 cents by mail. 


A little volume which, in the rhythmic language of 
the heart and with the prophetic note of the spirit, 
convinces one of the reality of the hope of immor- 
tality which it reveals with its wide sweep of thought 
and feeling. Printed in two colors throughout. 


|The Message of 
| Man 


Edited by STANTON COIT 


16°; 340 pp., cloth, 60 cents ze¢ ; flexible calf- 
skin, 80 cents ze? ; postage, 5 cents additional. 


A book of ethical Scriptures which in scope, quality, 
and arrangement is well-nigh a perfect expression of 
the concentrated thought of the world’s greatest think- 
ers. Arranged in chapters by topics, with an index of 
authors and editions, and with foot-notes giving the 
exact source of each quotation, 


Publication 


Four American 
Leaders 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


12° 126 pp., 80 cents met; 88 cents by 
mail. 

These four essays on Washington, Franklin, 
Channing and Emerson, bring into a single vol- 
ume a summary of the achievements of four men § 
in the foremost rank in shaping the political and 
intellectual thought of our Republic, and by their 
lives and writings in framing our American ideals. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


@qiy re Z 
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Rather Taplos 


By ROBERT COLLYER 


12°; 58 pp., 80 cents zet; 88 cents by mail. 


The unique life history of the founder of the Sea- 
man’s Bethel in Boston, as told by an old friend who 
knew him well. With its fund of: incident and anec- 
dote, with its sympathetic portrayal of the man and his 
peculiar genius, the little volume is an inspiring 
record of an unusual personality, 


Life’s 
Enthusiasms 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


12°; 64 pp., 80 cents et; 88 cents by mail. 


Acall to do things because we love them, to love 
things because we do them, to keep the eyes open, the 
heart warm, and the pulses swift. The fine enthusiasms 
of life are here outlined, and the method of their 
cultivation, Printed in two colors throughout. 


Daughters of the 


Puritans 
By SETH CURTIS BEACH 


12°; 280 pp., $1.50 ze¢; unillustrated edition, 
$1.10 met; postage, 10 cents additional. 


A holiday portrait edition, issued as a result of the 
excellent sale of last year and the general satisfaction 
manifested in the book’s contents. The biographies 
and portraits are as follows : Catharine M. Sedgewick ; 
Mary L. Ware; Lydia M. Child; Dorothea L. Dix; 
Margaret Fuller; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Louisa 
M. Alcott. 


Department 


intelligent American should be thoroughly 
informed. The book is supplied with ap- 
pendices and an index. It is dedicated by 
permission to Secretary Taft whose picture 
is the frontispiece. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES, AND OTHER 
AMERICAN FLacs. By Peleg D. Harrison. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 net.—An 
authoritative book in flag-lore has been fre- 
quently in demand. Mr. Harrison’s thirty- 
odd chapters represent a search for accurate 
and interesting information that has ex- 


own national standard and putting into 
available form the important legends and 
incidents that have collected around it. 
| After a careful chapter on the origin and de- 
| velopment of flags in general, and the flag 
lof the United States in particular, Mr. 
Harrison notes in detail the successive colo- 
nial, provincial, prerevolutionary, and revo- 
lutionary standards. He explains flag eti- 
|quette and the use of special banners, de- 
| scribes the return of Confederate and Union 
battle-flags and notable first displays, and 
tells the story of songs, as “The Star- 


tended over several years, and he has gone | spangled Banner,” ‘‘The Bonnie Blue Flag,”’ 


No account here perpetuates 
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the memory of Massachusetts legislation in 
the case of Charles Sumner and the Confed- 
erate battle-flags. Mr. Harrison has prob- 
ably taken to heart Whittier’s injunction :— 


“If for one moment turned thy face, 
O Mother, from thy son, not long 
He waited calmly in his place 
The sure remorse which follows wrong. 


‘Forgiven be the State he loved, 
The one brief lapse, the single blot; 
Forgotten be the stain removed, 
Her righted record shows it not!” 


And yet there have been few spectacles more 
powerful to move the common heart than 
that of a great commonwealth, repentant 
for a mistake, taking upon itself the burden, 
the freedom, of acknowledged injustice. The 
book may be recommended as a convenient 
book of reference, which has considerable 
general interest to many people, great special 
interest to a few, and which can hardly 
be read without inspiring greater reverence 
for the national symbol. 


THE IranIANIN AmeERICA. By Eliot Lord, 
A.M., John J. D. Tresor, and Samuel J. 
Barrows. New York: B. F. Buck & Co.— 
The design of this monograph is to present 
to the general reader the contribution of 
Italy in our day to American development 
and, citizenship. “The work is one of a series 
which will review the various racial strains 
and nationalities that are making up the 
composite American. The book consists of 
twelve chapters, dealing with the general 
aspects of foreign immigration, especially 
from Italy, the Italian settlements in Amer- 
ican cities, and the various employments to 
which they have applied themselves with 
more or less of success. Several chapters 
deal with the rising demand for Italian im- 
migration labor in this country, the apathy 
of the United States government toward it, 
the call for a better distribution of such la- 
borers, and their progressive education and 
assimilation. Ex-Congressman §. J. Bar- 
rows contributes a study of, pauperism, 
crime, and disease among them, in which he 
enlarges on their high average physical 
vigor, low death-rate, remarkable immu- 
nity from disease, and comparatively good 
moral condition. The total influx from 
Italy up to 1890 was little over half a million. 
Since then, and up to 1904, 655,888 have 
entered this country, But less than 500,000 
now reside within our borders. Of these, 
289,000 are living in the three States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Cali- 
fornia has 22,777. There were 13,738 in 
Boston in 1900, 84 per cent. belong to 
the working ages. Their industry, thrift, 
and sobriety, the virtues of their women, 
and their love of art are set off against 
their over-crowded tenements, illiteracy, fre- 
quent personal filthiness, irascible temper, 
and proneness to deeds of violence. The 
general summing up is decidedly favorable 
to the smart sons of Italy. Jacob Riis, 
writing of street beggary in New York City, 
says that the Irish lead the list with 15 per 
cent., and the Italians foot it with less than 
2 per cent. The almshouse statistics are 
similarly in favor of the latter race, dis- 
playing a remarkably low degree of pauper- 
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ism among them. We do not find an ade- 
quate treatment in this manual of the prob- 
lem of the annual return of Italian laborers 
to their own country with their savings,— 
a custom which renders them less desirable 
as immigrants. . 


StarRTING In Lire. By Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Mr, Fowler has written books 
that sell, but this one will probably add 
something more to his reputation as an 
author. In thirty-three chapters he de- 
scribes thirty ways in which a boy may start 
in life, choose a profession, make his living, 
and render service to the world. With a 
wide experience as editor, advertiser, stu- 
dent and critic of business transactions, Mr. 
Fowler has gained a general and quite un- 
usual knowledge of many diverse forms of 
activity. The plan of the book is to give 
first under each title a general description of 
the work to be done, say by a sailor, actor, 
preacher, banker, or book-keeper, with some 
estimate of the probable opportunities to 
render service or to make money, and the 
personal qualities required for each kind of 
work, thus giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
situation. Then for details drawn from ex- 
perience there are many communications 
from those who may be called representative 
men in each profession. It would be difh- 
cult to find so much information of a useful 
sort in any book we know. Many of the 
mistakes, often made by parents and by 
boys who are looking out in the great world 
for a chance to do something worth while, 
might be avoided by taking a little careful 
thought, with our author serving as guide, 
philosopher, and friend. 


THROUGH THE GATES OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. By Mary E. Waller. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3 net.—The charming writer 
of these Dutch sketches has gained her ac- 
quaintance with things and people Hol- 
landsche in exactly the right way. The 
chapters were written when she had not been 
in that country long enough to lose the first 
fine careless rapture or the discrimination of 
a fresh observer, but quite long enough to 
have tested conclusions and proved her en- 
thusiasms. She, or rather they,—for “‘ James 
and I’ are inseparable,—see the Nether- 
lands in their own way, adopting the syn- 
thetic method, as opposed to the analytic 
methods of other travellers. During their 
winter in The Hague they studied the centres 
of Dutch art in the Netherlands, tested house- 
keeping theories by Dutch standards, shared 
diversions and social functions, made close 
acquaintance with the most interesting 
places, customs, and objects Holland has to 
offer, and incidentally assisted at a couple of 
love affairs that properly give a personal 
climax to the book. The daily life of the 
country is described with many picturesque 
touches, and with fidelity of detail. The 
book contains twenty-four illustrations in 
photogravure after Lalanne and others by 
A. Montferrand. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN INSTITUTIONAL 
CuurcH. By George Hodges and John 
Reichert. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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| STORIES | 


A delightful series of sketches of Dickens’ best 
beloved boys and girls, grouped here for other 
boys and girls to enjoy. 


By J. WALKER McSPADDEN 
16mo, illlustrated, 60 cents. 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL,. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas. W. Wenpte. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per sey: Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Educational, 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
try.”” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRIncIPAL, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles, 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. | 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


The Misses Allen 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys, Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate build- 
ing ddress Dr D. FE. W 5 k Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mags. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Daughters of the late 
well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L T. 


POR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 
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$3.—Dr. Rainsford, as rector of St. George’s 
Church, New York, did a work second to 
none of its kind, and left an institution 
which is a model for all who are to build in- 
stitutional churches. The family church will 
not be superseded, but churches of the kind 
described in this book will be multiplied. 
It is well that Dean Hodges and Mr. Reichert, 
clerk of the vestry of St. George’s Church, 
should set their hands to a detailed account 
of the operation of this successful institution. 
President Roosevelt writes a glowing intro- 
duction, Bishop Potter and Dr. Rainsford 
also contribute explanations and_ history. 
Dr. Rainsford began with two things greatly 
needed in such an undertaking,—willing- 
ness to give himself without stint to the en- 
terprise, and money in abundance for all 
material needs. of the church. With zeal, 
with money, and with many workers trained 
and disciplined for their tasks, things were 
done to excite the wonder of all those who 
have been watching the work for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 


THE Master Spirit. By Sir William 
Magnay. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The plot of this English novel is 
strongly conceived, but it weakens some- 
what in the handling, and hardly justifies 
comparison with two or three other novels 
which are dimly suggested by certain situ- 
ations. It is the story of a brilliant states- 
man, a ‘‘coming man,’’ who, paralyzed in a 
railway wreck, refuses to let the report of his 
death be contradicted, and considers him- 
self permanently removed from the world of 
affairs. He still influences politics and soci- 
ety, however, through a friend and ally 
whom he trains for the place, putting at his 
disposal the vast stores of his intellectual 
attainments and resource... The complica- 
tions and tragic possibilities that ensue when 
a wonderful cure permits a return to the ac- 
tivity of former years, give opportunities 
for a series of singular situations and dra- 
matic turns of the game. 


THe LAND OF ENCHANTMENT, By Lilian 
Whiting, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 net.—The Land of Enchantment is no 
fairyland of dream or vision in which the 
life radiant is an accomplished certainty, but 
in this case the substantial and more acces- 
sible region between Pike’s Peak and the 
Pacific Ocean, embracing the wonder and 
magic of Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California. Miss Whiting’s enthusiasm 
for the loveliness and the sublimity of these 
takes her reader along with it, and awakens 
fresh desire to retrace his own footsteps or 
to attempt the untried way under her sug- 
gestion. The publishers have done much 
for the book, and given it a striking and ex- 
ceptionally handsome cover, fine illustra- 
tions from photographs, and every charm of 
outward appearance, making one of the de- 
sirable books of the season. 


THE SILVER CROwN. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards, Boston: Little, Brown & Co, . $1.25. 
Mrs. Richards’s fables in the book of The 
Golden Windows were a marvel of keen in- 
sight put into terse, effective form, and a 
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second volume supplements those without 
displacing them. ‘They are not all up to the 
same standard of significance, but every one 
has its own lesson; and they are good because 
of the things unsaid, which the reader inevi- 
tably supplies. How could a mother’s love 
be differentiated better than in the few brief 
sentences of ‘“‘Hell Gate,’ or womanhood be 
more honestly gauged than in the two parts 
of “If This Should Be?” ‘The Stone 
Blocks” and ‘‘The Picture Book” hint prin- 
ciples that mankind has been slow to learn, 
and many another is barbed with a dart that 
must find its mark the more quickly because 
it is feathered with wit. 


PARDNER OF BLOSSOM RANGE. By Frances 
Charles. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Holly Blossom is an attractive hero- 
ine, holding her own with all the other story- 
book girls that have appeared between 
covers this year. Accustomed to the free 
life of an Arizona ranch, she has learned in- 
stinctively all the girlish tricks of fascina- 
tion that are supposed to belong mainly to 
city maidens, and she alternately coaxes her 
adoring grandfather and tyrannizes over 
him to his own unalloyed delight. Holly’s 
love-story is no cut and dried society ro- 
mance, but a breezy, sometimes dramatic, 
evolution of natural impulses. The ranch 
life is depicted in good, hearty fashion, and 
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every member of the queerly assorted family 
is individual and interesting. 


SLAVERY AND THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE 
Souts. Address by Hon. William H. Flem- 
ing. Boston: Dana Estes & Co.—This is a 
remarkably candid and fair discussion of the 
race problem which is now taxing the mind, 
the heart, and the conscience of the Ameri- 
can people. The people of New England 
never burned the witches; but they certainly 
were accomplices in the slave-trade, and, 
with their brethren in the South, must take 
their share of responsibility for the clearing 
away of the awful wreckage which has fol- 
lowed the abolition of slavery. The address 
deserves wide circulation. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 
readers. By James Edwin 
Odgers, D.D. London: Philip Green. 1s. 
In this little volume we have a translation 
of this important document, with an account 
of the finding of it and an analysis and ex- 
planation of its teaching. All that the or- 
dinary student needs to know is here put 
together in attractive form. 


THE Book or FaBLES AND FOLK STORIES. 
By H. E. Scudder. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 50 cents, postpaid—This fa- 


The Dragon Painter 


BY MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA (SIDNEY McCALL) 


Author of ‘Truth Dexter’’ and *“*The Breath of the Gods’’ 


Her crowning achievement.—Vewark Advertiser. 
A story that challenges comparison with the inimitable work of Lafcadio Hearn. 


—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Finely illustrated by Gertrude McDaniel. 


12mo, $1.50. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Silver Crown 


By Laura E. Richards 


Another book of exquisite fables for old and young, by the author of ‘ The 


Golden Windows,” etc. 
Daintily bound, 12mo, $1.25. 


Literary By-paths in Old England 


“Worthy of Hawthorne.”’—/ittsburg Gazette- Times. 


Ry Henry C. Shelley 


A delightful record of a pilgrimage, with pen and camera, to the homes of famous 


English authors. With 124 unusual pictures. 


Postage 27 cents. 


8vo, gilt top, in box. $3.00 net. 


Through the Gates of the Netherlands By Mary E. Waller 


A fascinating account of a picturesque country and people by the gifted author 
of “ The Wood Carver of ’Lympus.”’ “A book of rare delight.” With 24 photo- 


gravure plates. 


The Land of Enchantment 


8vo, gilt top, in box. 


$3.00 net. 


Postage 20 cents. 


By Lilian Whiting 


A vivid presentation of the scenic marvels and the resources and development 


of life in the great South-west, from Pike’s Peak to the Pacific. 
$2.50 net. 


trations. 8vyo, gilt top, in box. 


Mars and its Mystery 


A popular study of the planet Mars and its canals. 
for the general reader that has been written.”—Springfield Republican. 
Postage 15 cents. 


illustrations. 12mo, $2.00 net. 


With 35 illus- 
Postage 20 cents. 


By Prof. Edward S. Morse 


“This is the best book 
With 


rust LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 1.2... 
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vorite collection comes to press again, illus- 
trated and ready for the Christmas stock- 
ings of boys and girls who are charmed with 
the.old stories. 


Juvenile Fiction. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
send out the sixth volume of Edward Strate- 
meyer’s Colonial Series under the title Tvazl 
and Trading Post ($1.25). With the Indian 
struggles at an end, the English settlers 
pushed forward to the fertile country bor- 
dering the Ohio River, and the plot of this 
story centres round the possession of a 
trading-post at a time just previous to the 
Revolution,—a time, therefore, when these 
tales of colonial history naturally draw to 
a close. Mr. Stratemeyer writes a great 
many books, and is holding his own in com- 
petition with other writers in the same field. 
Thus far his best stories have been those 
with an historical basis like the volumes of 
this series. He endeavors to impress the 
American ideas of sturdy self-dependence 
and love of country. This firm publishes, 
also, several books for girls, of which Polly 
of the Pines ($1.25) also presents patriotic 
ideals. Adele E. Thompson’s Polly is a 
bright and brave girl of the Carolinas during 
the years of the Revolution. Her mother’s 
family were Scotch Highlanders, loyal to the 
Crown; but Polly’s heart went out to the 
colonial cause, sympathetic with an uncle 
who was an ardent patriot. Her own part 
in the developing events was not slight. 
This book gives young people a chance to 
look at the revolutionary struggle from a 
rather unfamiliar point of view. Rather 
more serious in sentiment, and written, per- 
haps, for older girls, is the story of Ester 
Ried’s Namesake. ‘The heroine, whose re- 
ligious scruples forbid her the enjoyment of 
dancing, cards, and the theatre, is not so 
common, even in Sunday-school fiction, as 
she was a couple of generations ago, and the 
plot follows lines familiar to such heroines, 
Esther evades the attentions of the young 
college professor, to whom she is naturally 
attracted, because his Christianity is not, 
as she thinks, sufficiently thoroughgoing in 
its applications; but she is rewarded before 
the end, and marries the son of ‘‘one of the 
richest men in the city and growing richer 
every day.’ ‘This is one of the Pansy books, 
and is written in Pansy’s well-known and 
distinctly popular style. An addition to the 
Children of Other Lands Series comes with 
a revised and improved edition of a book 
issued four years ago at a much higher price. 
When I was a Girl in Italy was written by 
Marietta Ambrosi, who was born in the 
Tyrol, spent her girlhood in Brescia and 
other towns of Northern Italy, and came in 
early womanhood to America with her fam- 
ily. Her descriptions of Italian customs, 
pleasures, and religious observances are 
written con amore, with the interest that 
could come only from personal participation 
during the impressionable years of child- 
hood, Interesting chapters tell of the silk- 
worm culture, and others touch on personal 
experiences that are perhaps especially en- 
lightening in their information. It has been 
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suggested that as a school library book for 
supplementary reading this will be an efficient 
aid in winning the attention of children, par- 
ticularly of the many who are Italians by 
birth or origin (75 cents). 


Some Books of Harper & Brothers. 


The Mirror of the Sea ($1.50) is a collec- 
tion of sea sketches and studies by Joseph 
Conrad, who combines in unusual fashion the 
qualities of sailor and successful author. In 
these fifteen chapters one is taken to sea with 
a realistic power that makes the reader 
feel distinctly more at home on shipboard 
after reading than before. Sentiment, humor, 
tragedy, and a rare felicity of description 
find place in these stories, reminiscences, and 
studies, making them excellent reading. 

Bronson Howard, the American drama- 
tist, has prepared a reading version of his new 
play, Kate, a Comedy, thus reversing the usual 
process of dramatizing a novel. It deals 
with the modern marriage question in an in- 
ternational setting, with clever dialogue and 
rather amusing situations, which, however, 
are likely to be more effective on the stage 
than in this literary form. The technicali- 
ties of dramatic literature are successfully 
avoided, especially the tiresome and unnec- 
essary repetition of names. 

Philip Verrill Mighels has drawn in Dunny 
another small boy, quite the equal of Bruvver 
Jim’s Baby, and given him some thrilling 
adventures and three hairbreadth escapes. 
In the rough Western lumber camp, where 
most of the story plays itself out, humor 
and pathos jostle each other, and Dunny’s 
delightful sister Sylvia,—Sylvia is the popu- 
lar name for heroines this year, by the way,— 
with her two lovers, provides the neces- 
sary and very pretty love-story. ($1.25.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The revised edition of Miss Farmer’s Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book contains one hundred 
and twenty-five new recipes, bringing it up to 
date in the most practical way. Moreover, 
it has one hundred half-tone illustrations, 
besides brief talks on food, ways of cooking 
and serving, household hints and time-tables. 
Nothing has been spared to make it com- 
plete. That the book is thoroughly helpful 
has been proved by ten years of use, and it 
is attractive enough to tempt even the most 
custom-bound housekeeper to venture into 
new fields and seek new conquests. It is 
published by Little, Brown & Co.— ($2.) 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, New York, send 
out this month a large variety of booklets, 
calendars, and Christmas cards. Even more 
ingenuity than usual is displayed this year 
in the calendars, which open out in alluring 
devices and display fetching combinations, 
They range from the ragtime calendars with 
their funny cloth accessories to the expres- 
sions of religious devotion. “The Night 
before Christmas” is one of the cleverest of 
the ragtime pictures. Among the largest 
of the calendars is an especially gorgeous 
arrangement of “‘ American Beauties,” which 
give it its name; but prettier are the “ Dainty 
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THE EARLY BUYER 


FOR THE 


Holiday Season 


Is asked to step in to our hand- 
some new store and inspect a few 
of the 


Genuine Bargains in Genuine Books 
that we have prepared to make 


notable the first holiday season in 
our new premises . ALD ry 


Here are a Few 


And the Reduced Prices at which we 
are offering them. They are Typical of 
the Rest. 

GEORGE ELIOT. The famous “per- 
sonal” edition of her complete works, 


with all the illustrations. 12 vols., 
12mo, buckram. Sold by subscription 


Ati eile ie delue aye peeE SL S00 torseaane 
GIBBON’S ROME. New library edition, 
illustrated. 6 vols., 8vo, buckram. 


$12.00 to $6.75 


BYRON. Complete, with Life and Letters 
by Moore. Large type, photogravure 


plates. 16 vols., 12mo, buckram, 
$24.00 to $12.00 

SHAKESPEARE. Large type, English 

edition. 12 vols., handsome English. 


half-calf binding - $36.00 to $22.50 
ROBERT BROWNING. Complete, large 


type edition. 9 vols., r2mo, handsome 
half-calf binding - $24.75 to $15.00 


COROT. The great French landscape 
painter. 100 magnificent reproductions 
of his masterpieces.’ In two portfolios, 
4to . 2. . % «1s 2 met $25.00:to SI5,00 


RUBENS. 350 reproductions of his mas- 
terpieces, with biography. 2 vols., 4to, 
half morocco . net $30.00 to $15.00 

HOGARTH. 70 handsome photogravure 
plates from his original drawings, with 
text by Austin Dobson. Large 4to, 

net $25.00 to $9.00 


THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. The 
’ Orphan of Pimlico and other sketches. 
A posthumous Thackeray volume. 4to, 

full silk cloth - $10.00 to $3.50 


THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. A mag- 
nificently illustrated volume. 100 col- 
ored pictures of children of all types 
and nationalities, with text by Doroth 
Menpes. Royal 8vo. . xet $6.00 to $3.00 


The Store is Full of Similar Ones 


(t@~ Our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue is just 
ready, and we will send one to any address, 


Sree. 


CHARLES E, LAURIAT CO. 


385 Washington St. 


Opp. Franklin St. 
Ke Formerly opp. the Old South.” 
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Delft” calendar, on which the’blue and white 
plates swing around to disclose merry child- 
faces, ‘“‘Pansy Land,” which shows an effec- 


tive arrangement of these flowers, and ‘‘ Bells! 


across the Snow,’ which is particularly 
Christmasy in color and design. The Long- 
fellow centennial comes next February, and 
it is altogether fitting that there should be 
a Longfellow calendar. ‘The outer page bears 
a picture of the poet, and figures and scenes 
from his poems furnish the other illustra- 
tions, More especially for children are the 
“Fortune’s Favorite” calendar, opening 
fanlike, and a jolly calendar called ‘‘Ups and 
Downs” which shows four little darkies 
balancing on a teeter-board, the mischievous 
faces of the boys contrasting with the scared 
expression of the little girls. ‘‘The Fool’s 
Calendar” is more or less of a mystery, since 
its daily quotations may be revealed only a 
day at a time. Among the landscape cal- 
endars is ‘‘Seedtime and Harvest” with four 
country scenes. Besides the larger cal- 
endars there are a bewildering variety of 
Christmas cards, many of them gay with 
Christmas suggestions, and others artistic 
with carefully drawn and graceful designs. 


The display of Christmas books, calendars, 
leaflets, and cards which exhibit the good 
taste, and, in some cases, the literary judg- 
ment of E. P. Dutton & Co., is of an 
unusually high order. It was well worth 
while to reprint Irving’s Christmas at Brace- 
bridge Hall ($2) with fine binding and deli- 
cate illustrations in color. Not less attractive 
is Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish 
or the fascinating volume of Old Ballads, 
illustrated by John Eyre. All the old fav- 
orites are here, and every poem in the num- 
ber has won its place among those which 
everybody loves. Similar in size and ap- 
pearance is the volume of Christmas-tide 
in Prose and Poetry, illustrated by Walter 
Paget, especially appropriate for the expres- 
sion of Christmas wishes. In neat boxes, 
gay with the suggestion of Christmas holly, 
comes a series of smaller books,—Christmas 
Songs and Carols, illustrated by Paul Hardy, 
Songs and Sonnets of Longfellow, and others. 
For the smallest children is a book of Baby 
Finger Play and Stories, hinting of good times 
with babies. A “Phillips Brooks Calendar” is 
due every year with daily selections from his 
writings, and it is matched this season by 
a calendar which represents the thought of 
Henry Drummond. Among the larger cal- 
endars is “Master Minds,” literary in sugges- 
tion and rich in color, and ‘‘A Calendar of 
Sonnets,” alsoin subdued colors. ‘““The Tally 
Ho Calendar” is devoted to outdoor sports, 
touched up with humor. Others are more 
serious in tone. Many of the single-page 
calendars hold a surprise revealed by the 
pulling of astring. Among the figure calen- 
dars ‘‘Little Hollanders’’ is especially pretty. 
Besides these there is a bewildering variety 
of miniature calendars and illuminated cards, 
for which the accompanying selections have 
been chosen with such care that, as experience 
has proved in other years, they may become 
a daily inspiration through the year. It will 
be remembered that E. P. Dutton & Co. 
are the sole agents in America for Ernest 
Nister of Nuremberg and London, and of 
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George Routledge & Sons, London. Their 
collection includes calendars from ten cents 
upward, booklets, tiny toy books, baby 
record books, puzzle boxes, and painting 
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while its contributors are from both sides 
of the Atlantic. Among the special features 
are the numerous fine illustrations and the 
editorial notes which cover the most recent 


books. discoveries, ‘The paper used in this maga- 
zine will not deteriorate, so that the peri- 
The Magazines. odical, when bound, is a permanent addition 
to any private or public library. 
The universal interest in discoveries 


which throw light on ancient civilizations, 
and the home and business life of those pre- 
historic peoples whom we often arrogantly 
speak of as primitive, has never been greater 
than it is to-day. Between the elaborate 
monographs, full of detail, which the great 
archeologists publish, and the ephemeral 
notices of the daily papers, there is a desire 
by many for a more popular and concise 
statement of these discoveries and the con- 
clusions based thereon than is furnished by 
the monographs, and also a more accurate 
record than it is possible to obtain from a 
daily paper, which of necessity cannot verify 

cach discovery before publication. To sat-| py. yn, ZZ0m Sti, o* Hoole, Nee HUE acy, 
isfy this desire a unique magazine under the} $1.50. \ 
title of Records of the Past was established fe ees Cine ee Ge ele Prise D.D. 
five Weal a5C: That it is acceptably ae From Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 
filling this field is shown by its constantly | The Altogether New Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 
: i ¢ omy i for 1907. By Ethel Watts-Mumford Grant, Oliver Her- 
increasing patronage. Its list of editors,| ford,and Addison Mizner, 

under the leadership of Prof. G. Frederick 

Wright, D.D., LL.D., includes some of the 

most eminent archeologists in our country, 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Paul the Apostle. By Edward H. Hall. $1.50. 
The Politics of Utility. By James Mackaye. 50 cents. 
From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. : 
Complete Works of William Shakespeare Cambridge 
Edition. Edited by William Allan Neilson. $3. 
The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome. By Ro- 
dolfo Lanciani. $5. 
From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
A Woman Alone in the Heart of Japan. By Gertrude 
Adams Fisher. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
A Knight of the Cumberland. By John Fox, Jr. $1. 
Outlines for the Study of Biblical History and Literature. 
By Frank Knight Sanders, D.D., and Henry Thatcher 
Fowler, Ph.D. $1.25. 
The Friendly Year. Chosen and arranged from works of 
utd Van Dyke by George Sidney Webster, D.D. 
1.25. 


From Philip Green, London. 
The Making of Religion. By Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 


$x. 2 
The Teaching of the XII Apostles. By James Edwin 
Odgers, D.D 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


A UNIQUE BOOK 


THE ONLY TRUE MOTHER 
COOSE 


Being an exact reprint of the original edition published in 
Boston in 1833, with introduction by Rev. EDwarp EVERETT 
HALE. $0.60. 


‘‘Many elderly people will remember having this book as children, and will 
rejoice to see the quaint woodcuts once more. Dr. Hale supplies some inter- 
esting typographical and biographical information about the Boston of 1833 and 
the origin of ‘‘Mother Goose,’”’ and, we need not say, does this in a friendly, 
cheerful, and agreeable way.”— Outlook, New York. 


TWO LITTLE FRIENDS IN 
NORWAY 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrated. $1.50. 


WITH MASK AND MITT 


Fourth volume, “Phillips-Exeter Series.” By 
A. T. DupDLEY. Illustrated. $1.25. 
“Athletic science,rousing good fun, and wholesale 


character-building are well combined.”— Brooklyn 
Citizen. 


The story of two bright little girls, an American and 
a Norwegian, and their very interesting friends. Bright, 
breezy, and in the real style of the author’s famous 
“* Pepper Books.”’ 


JACK SHELBY 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Astory of Indiana about 1840, Boys will never tire 
reading these exciting stories of the good old times, 
especially when told by such a writer as Mr. Eggles- 
ton. 


TWO CADETS WITH WASH- 


LITTLE MISS ROSAMOND 


By Nina RuHOADEs, Illustrated. $1.00. 


‘*Rosamond’s life at Clam Harbor, with the joys, 
troubles, misunderstandings involved in its incidents 
and events, furnishes ample material for a good, long, 
and enjoyable read.’’— A any Journal, 


RANDY’S LOYALTY 


INCTON 
Second volume of the Revolutionary Series. | Seventh volume of the “Randy Books.” 
$1.25. By Amy Brooks. Illustrated. $1.00. 


“The reader, delighted with a good story, is uncon- 
sciously made familiar with much of this country’s 
history at the memorable period.”— Portland A dver- 
tiser. 


At all Bookstores. Send for Free Complete Catalogue for other New Books 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 


The “ Randy Books” are gems in appearance and 
commendable in every way. 
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The Dome, 
A Sea Lullaby. 


The little mermaidens are blinking their eyes, 
The catfish is purring away; 

The moonfish is slowly beginning to rise, 
And the dogfish commencing to bay; 

The starfishes twinkle far down in the deep, 
‘The seahorse has gone to his stall, 

So sleep you, my baby, oh, slumber and sleep, 
For drowsiness covers us all. 


Oh, down in the sea all the shadows now creep, 
And the shadowy shad will supply us with more; 

And the drumfish is muffled in dream drummings deep, 
And the oyster reclines on his oystermoor, 


The sea-cow is mooing out over the bars, 
The whale has been whaling its child 

For asking the garfish to smoke some cigars, 
And waxing the sea till ’twas wild; 

The porpoise is poising itself for a drift, 
The skate is up north on the ice. ' 

So sleep you, my baby, while wavelets will lift 
Your cradle in swayings so nice. 


Oh, down in the sea all the haddock have had 
With the herring a hair-raising romp on the floor; 
And they sleep in the shade of the shadowy shad, 
While the oyster reclines on his oystermoor. 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit, in Judge. 


for the Christian Register. 


The Little Sister of Three Brothers. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


Il. 

Then the little fawn turned to her and 
spoke. 

“Tshbel,” it said, “‘I am not what I seem, 
but human and a chieftain’sson. Ian Dhuis 
my father, and he and all our clan were 
turned into beasts and birds by That One. 
My mother she could not harm; and, while 
I was changing, my mother quickly made 
the sign upon my forehead, so that the witch 
lost control over me. But I could not win 
back my voice till I had passed unflinching 
through three trials, and must bear this shape 
until such time as a pure-hearted maiden 
shall give me my own again. ‘Thousands of 
human beings has That One enchanted, and 
thousands upon thousands of herds has she 
stolen away. It lies with you to redeem 
them all.” 

Ishbel was astonished, and glad, though 
fearful. ‘‘What must I do?’ she asked. 

“T am not for knowing that,’ answered 
the fawn. “But thisI can tell you. Weare 
coming to the sea now, and it will be on the 
sea that That One has her home.”’ 

So Ishbel went onward, hearing much that 
was unseen and feeling many things that she 
could not hear, until the stars went out and 
the gray legions of the air began to gather 
for flight. Soon the ocean lay before her, and 
a cold wind blew in, bringing the scent of 
brine and the sad voice of the water. Ish- 
bel eagerly looked for the beautiful blue sea 
that Isla had so often imagined for her; but 
the sea was vast and dark and dreary, with 
gray sands and dark and dreary rocks along 
its edge, where cold white spray was flying; 
and everywhere among the dark rocks and 
over the dark water the Gray Ones drearily 
flocked or drifted. 

“We will bide here under this pine and 
sleep,” said the fawn; ‘‘for to-night much 
will happen.” 


At gloaming they were¥up¥again. The 
whole sky and all the water were gold, and 
multitudes of sea-birds floated or soared 
and circled in that golden space. Down 
on the edge of the sands a little mermaid 
sat, combing her green locks and softly 
singing, Ishbel and the fawn went down 
to her, and Ishbel said :— 

“Sister, have you seen one and three or 
three and nine go yon?” 

“ Ay, sister,’ answered the mermaid. 


us aught that we will have need to know?” 

“Ay,” the little mermaid responded, 
But, before she had time to speak farther 
suddenly a wild sweet music of lowing cattle 
and of bells came chiming from the sea. 
“Hush!” she said hastily. ‘“‘Do as you see 
me do,—but keep the shell!’’ 

Then the water began to heave; and then 
a great wave rolled in, lifting above the beach 
and hanging there,—an arching emerald 
wall with an amethystine hollow. Out of 
the amethystine hollow of the emerald wave 
a herd of cows came trooping up the sands. 
They were small and shapely, were all as 
white as snow, had shining horns and hoofs, 
and wore shining bells about their necks. 
But among the others she recognized the 
faces of their own cows,—the three that once 
were red, the three that had been black, 
and the three that had been yellow cream. 
Behind them came One, so beautiful—with 
a splendid, shining beauty—that Ishbel’s 
heart leaped at the sight. She started 
forward; but the fawn placed himself in her 
path, and she saw that he was trembling 
with fear. So then she knew that That One 
stood before her, and that the little fawn with 
the blessed mark beheld some hideous truth 
to which her eyes were blind. 

The shining witch placed a shining stool 
upon the sands, and milked her kine into a 
shining pail. ‘This she bore down to the 
water’s edge, as if to turn it out upon the 
waves, and the sea-birds came flocking 
eagerly, as if to feed. The little mermaid, 
also, paddled up to her with both hands 
extended. The witch took a _ drinking- 
shell from her girdle, dipped it in the froth- 
ing milk, and gave it to the little mermaid, 
who drank and handed it back again. Then 
Ishbel stepped forward. 

The witch looked sharply at her, and hesi- 
tated, but gave her the shell, brimming 
full. She drank half, put the rest to the 
fawn’s lips, and kept the vessel. 

“Give it to ine!” cried the witch; but, 
as she reached out her hand to grasp it, the 
little mermaid raised a pealing song, at 
which the sea-birds shrieked and scattered , 
and the herds rushed to the water, fleeing in 
every direction. Then the witch screamed 
and flew after them, the great green wave 
lifted, engulfed them, and fell away; and 
Ishbel saw, within its hollow, a swift vision 
of white, moon-lighted towers and circling 
sea-birds, and of black reefs where many 
animals and the white kine wandered, 
nibbling the kelp-weed and licking up the 
rime. 

“At milking-time,”’ said the little mermaid, 
“any creature—human being, or spirit of 
the wild, or bird, or beast—may claim 
ja draught of her first pailful, and so escape her 


“And can you,” Ishbel continued, ‘‘tell- 
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evil power for three nights and days, exceptit 
be by their own will, But woe to them that 
she surprises far away from her milking- 
floor! She has thousands yonder, bound to 
do her every bidding.” 

“We go to deliver them,” said Ishbel. 

“JT know,” replied the little mermaid. 
“Throw your shell into the sea, and it will 
bear you west.’” 

So Ishbel threw the shell, and it turned 
into a shining boat, with a milk-white sail. 
And at that moment morning came. 


Ishbei and the fawn got into the boat, 
and lay down to sleep; and they sailed and 
sailed till gloaming-time, and then till dawn 
again, All the night Ishbel was seeing and 
hearing wondrous things, and feeling much 
that might be neither heard nor seen; for 
the spirits of the deep rode shining upon the 
waves and sang to cheer her onward. Then 
at the next gloaming, when it began to 
darken, there rose a melody of cow-bells 
and the lowing of cattle. And first she saw 
the moon-lit towers and circling sea-birds of 
her vision; and then she saw the kelp-hung 
reefs where white herds were grazing; and 
then a glorious palace burst upon her sight, 
with wide-open doors, from which a great 
radiance streamed. The boat touched the 
rocks, and Ishbel and the fawn leaped out 
and went straight up that path of light. 

That One was standing within the bright 
white hall. The little fawn shrank and 
trembled, but to Ishbel she seemed as lovely 
and shining-pure as if she were the guardian 
spirit of a great pearl. Fixing her gaze upon 
Ishbel, she began to sing,—the strange sweet 
song that Ishbel remembered hearing on 
those three fateful nights at the bothy; 
but Ishbel would not listen. ‘‘Give me my 
brothers!”’ she cried. 

The witch stopped singing. ‘‘ Beauty for 
Angus, eyes for Isla, tongue for Alasdair,” 
she said angrily. 

“Ay, gladly,” returned Ishbel, “if you 
will give me back my brothers.’ 

“Beauty to wear, eyes and tongue to do 
my bidding,’ the witch continued. 

Ishbel shuddered at the thought, 
answered bravely, ‘‘Ay,”’ 

Then the witch lifted her hand, and Ishhbel 
felt herself growing old and bent; but she 
could not see anything, and when, in her 
terror and distress, she would have uttered a 
cry, she found that she could not speak. But 
the little fawn was pressing close to her; 
and then she heard the beating of great wings 
through the portal, and then she heard 
Angus saying defiantly :— 5 

“We will never obey you, wicked one!” 

The witch laughed mockingly. ‘‘Here are 
thy brothers,” she said. 

Ishbel’s heart was cold as death. She 
knew that her brothers stood before her in 
their own forms, but she and they were 


but 
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helpless. With a sob she flung out her arms, 
praying that she stood where the Shadow 
would be thrown. Instantly the witch 
shrieked in agony. ‘The palace rocked and 
shook, a thunderous noise of beating wings 
arose, she heard the frightened cries of many 
animals, and the chiming of the cow bells 
grew jangling wild; and then she heard 
Isla speaking. 

“That One is gone!”’ he said. 

Ishbel drew one of the doves’ eggs from 
her bosom and broke it between thumb and 
finger, calling upon the Men of Peace. Sweet 
fairy music rose,—wild, shrill, enchanting; 
and as it thrilled and grew, the noise of 
beating wings, jangling bells, and piteous 
dumb crying broke forth once more, so loud 
that Ishbel’s heart was cold with terror. 
Then came a great hush. And then, sud- 
denly, there were joyous voices and sobbing 
laughter, and she felt people closing about 
her, and there were broken words of gratitude 
and the pressure of strange hands. 

Then she drew another egg from her 
bosom and crushed it, calling upon the Men 
of Peace. Sweet fairy music rose,—thin, 
ethereal, enchanting; and, as it soared and 
swelled, she felt an arm about her shoulders, 
and her little fawn’s voice—yet changed to 
the voice of a lad—spoke at her ear, “‘Ish- 
bel, it is myself that I will be being now!” 

‘Trembling, she drew the third egg from 
her bosom and broke it, calling upon the Men 
of Peace. And again fairy music filled the 
_air,—such wonderful music that she could 
feel it stir her life-blood; and she stood 
straight and strong and young, and had her 
sight and voice. 

“TIshbel, Ishbel!” cried Alasdair; and 
her brothers embraced her and kissed her and 
called her name over and over again. A 
great multitude of people thronged around 
her,——her own hill-people, although strange 
of face. At her side stood a tall fair lad; 
and, when she gazed into his eyes,eshe felt 
the speech of his heart and knew that he 
loved her and that she loved him. 

Then Ishbel saw that the palace had dis- 
appeared, and that she and all these people 
were stauding upon wide black reefs, with 
the thousands of kine, changed to their 
own forms and colors, crowding up on every 
side. And, because she did not know what 
else to do, atid also because she was so grate- 
ful in her joy, she flung her arms out, making 
the Sign and calling upon God and the Good 
Folk; and immediately—as if it were a 
dreani—the grim black reefs, the sea, the 
multitudes of people and of kine had van- 
ished, and she was going home through her 
own moon-lighted mountains, with her 
brothers and their cows travelling before 
her, and Ian Dhu with his clansmen and their 
herds behind her, and Ian Dhu’s son at her 
side. And all at once a sound of fairy pipes 
and singing rose, sweet, wild, enchanting; 
and a rainbow mist came swirling across 
their path, and little green trews and petti- 
coats and red bonnets and floating gauzy 
plaids spun dizzily round and round them, 
and little voices tinkled in her ears:— 

“Ishbel! Ishbel!—beloved of all the 
Good I’olk!—long Iife, great joy, prosperity, 
and peace be yours!” 

And Ishbel responded to them:— 
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“O Men of Peace, may the blessing of 
Himself be upon you, forever and forever- 
more!” 


Tommy. 


Down the dusky dingle 

When eerie voices mingle, 
Calling, cooing, 
Sighing, wooing, 

‘Tommy loves to tread. 


Guided by a gentle hand 
Following each sweet command, 
Halting, tripping 
Mounting, slipping, 
‘Yommy has no dread. 


Soon, howe’er, he’s weary boy, 
Overcome by too much joy 
Panting, drooping, 
Sweet dreams trooping, 
‘Tommy secks his bed. 


How the Brownies ran Away. 


On Paul’s birthday a box came from 
Aunt Mattie with the nicest little brown fig- 
ures in it you ever saw. There were four for 
each of the children; for Ruth and Paul 
always celebrated their birthdays together, 
and thus had two every year. 

“Vl take the boys,,and you may have 
the girls,” said Paul. “It’s my birthday, and 
mamma said I could have first choice.” 

“Goody!” cried Ruth, clapping: her little 
hands. ‘“‘T like the girls the best.’ 

The children called them Brownies, and 
soon each Brownie had a name. I,icy and 
Nellie and Rosamond and Polly stood in the 
side window, while Paul’s four boys had the 
place of honor in the front window waiting 
for papa to come to dinner. It was a bright 
winter day, so the children went out to 
coast down hill after examining all the 
presents, and the Brownies were forgotten 
for a little while. 

““O papa, auntie sent us the nicest little 
dolls you ever saw,” said Ruth, running to 
meet her father. 

“They aren’t dolls, they’re Brownies,” 
said Paul. ‘‘Mine are in the front window.” 

Papa looked, but no Brownies appeared. 
Ruth hurried around to the side of the house, 
and hers were gone out of the window where 
she placed them. “Some one must have 
taken them out of the windows,” said papa 
“We will see when we get into the house. 
Shake the snow off well, for mamma doesn’t 
like to have it on the carpets.” 

“No, I didn’t put the Brownies away,” 
said mamma when they asked her about 
them. ‘‘Perhaps Sarah did.” 

There were hot water radiators in front 
of each window, and the children stooped 
down to look under them, but no Brownies 
were in sight. ‘‘Some one stole them,” said 
Paul, while Ruth looked ready to cry, “I 
just wish I had the thief.’’ 

“They couldn’t be stolen right out of the 
sitting-room, children,” said papa. ‘‘ That 
is impossible. You'll find them one of these 
days just where you put them for safe keep- 
ing.” 

Just then the postman brought in a letter 
from Aunt Mattie, and mamma laughed a 
great deal when she read it. ‘‘ Your Brown- 
ies were not stolen, children,’ she said. 
“They ran away. Auntie says they are 
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made of chocolate, to eat, instead of being 
dolls to play with.” 

“But how could they run away?” asked 
two voices at once. 

“See!” Their papa held them up above 
the radiator; and there under each window 
were four thick, brown streams where the heat 
had melted the poor Brownies. ‘The wall 
paper was brown, so the poor little men and 
women did not make much show on the wall 

Mamma scraped part of the Brownies off 
with a dull knife, and the next places they 
ran were down two little red lanes. Can you 
guess what the lanes were?—Hilda Rich- 
mond, in Sunday School Times. 


Sharing his Burden. 


One of the players in the American Base- 
ball League was about to go into the field 
for practice before a game, says a writer in 
the New York Press, when his shoe-string 
broke. 

“Say, boy,” he called to a youth who was 
eying him admiringly, ‘‘run out and buy me 
a pair of shoe laces, will you? ‘T_ll the man 
at the gate you are going o.t for me, and 
he’ll pass you back all right.” 

The boy took the coin offered and darted 
away like a shot, proud as a_ king over the 
importance of the mission confided to him. 
Outside the grounds he met several com- 
panions, to whom he boasted, as only a small 
boy can, of the honor conferred upon 
him. 

A few minutes later he reappeared at the 


gate. With him was a boy about his own 
age. The messenger recalled to the guardian 


of the /gate that he was to be permitted to 
pass by virtue of his errand. 


“That’s all right. Go ahead in, But 
who’s this other fellow?” 
“He’s helping me,” said the boy. ‘“‘He’s 


got one of the shoe-laces.” 
The grim custodian tried not to smile, but 
he could not help it, and both boys entered. 


Little Roger had gone into the country 
for the first time, and his grandfather had 
taken him out to see a colt, 

“There, Roger,’ said the old gentleman, 
“did you ever see such a little horse as 
that?” 

Roger never had, and his eyes shone; but 
there was one drawback. 

“What’s the matter with him, 
father?” he said. ‘‘ He hasn't any rockers.’ 
Selected. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

, ANd CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


grand- 
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Gnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Offerings for the Cause. 


Sharing the general movement for in- 
creased donations, the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society is making an effort to double 
its customary annual contributions. Ac- 
cordingly an appeal has been sent out to all 
our churches and Sunday Schools, asking 
for a contribution from each. It is hoped 
there will be a prompt and generous re- 
sponse. There are many reasons besides 
the ones given below, reasons of a general 
character, but very vital, why the Sunday- 
School Society should be more adequately 
sustained. 

Valuable plans lag, important publica- 
tions are deferred, field work is retarded for 
lack of money. A future for Unitarianism 
as an organized form of religion is greatly 
dependent upon what we can do with the 
children. That work can never be effective 
unless the central organization is well 
equipped. The appeal ‘referred to, which 
is now in the hands of every minister and 
Sunday-School superintendent, is given 
below. I trust it will meet the eyes of 
loyal-hearted men and women, reminding 
them of a pleasant opportunity. They need 
not wait for the collection box or for the 
initiative of their minister. In sending 
out letters to individuals, we have only a 
limited list of names, hence the desire, by 
printing the appeal in this department, to 
reach persons who are not known to us by 
local address. 

This is an appeal to the church as well as 
to the Sunday School. “Therefore, certain 
questions may properly be put and answered, 
—questions that are sometimes heard. 

1. What are the general reasons for ask- 
ing the churches and Sunday Schools for 
annual contributions to the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society? 2. In what particular 
ways is the money expended? 3. How 
much money is needed each year? 


ANSWERS. 
One. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society is 
to the Sunday Schools and to the work among 
young people what the American Unitarian 
Association is to the churches at large. 

Therefore, it requires donations, because 
it is not primarily a business concern. 

The work which it performs is of a mis- 
sionary character in its denominational as- 
pect, of an educational character in its pub- 
lications, It is a co-ordinate part of the 
Unitarian organized forces, relying on loy- 
alty and generosity for its existence. 

The many manuals, text-books, and leaf- 
lets which the Society issues are practically 
without profit. This is occasioned not 
through lack of business sagacity, but in 
response to a demand of the Sunday Schools 
which require this condition. 

The necessary expenses of Headquarters 


and executive work are simply proportioned | 


to the present details of business, corre- 
spondence, publications, and administra- 
tive duties, though we are capable of hand- 
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ling a larger volume of transactions with no 
more outgo. 
Two. 


Thus contributions go, in part, to pay 


| salaries, 


They enable the Society to make up any 
deficit in its publishing work. The Sunday- 
School paper is not self-supporting, and was 
never intended to be. Many Sunday Schools 
could not afford adequate supplies of text- 
books and leaflets if we did not offer them 
at very low rates. 

Our missionary work requires money for 
the free circulation of Every Other Sunday, 
distribution of thousands of tracts and leaf- 
lets, donations of manuals to new and feeble 
Sunday Schools, 

In the new work which has fallen to us 
money must be spent for a lecturer and ex- 
pert in the field. The holding of Sunday- 
School institutes, establishment of a nor- 
mal school, can only be carried on by the 
funds which may be received in the form of 
donations. 

The Sunday-School Society has charge 
of the Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
and is responsible for its expenses. In this 
department is transacted all the retail trade 
of the Unitarian Association and of the Sun- 
day-School Society. We also handle the 
miscellaneous book business with ministers 
and laity. 

We bear a part of the expenses of the 
Unitarian Headquarters in Chicago, sup- 
porting an agent and maintaining a full 
supply of stock. 

Three. 


We need ten thousand dollars ($10,000), 
This is a small sum when we consider either 
the wealth of our churches or the sums which 


|recommended that the office of 
| spondent 
i] . . . 

Many organizations showed their approval 
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are contributed by other denominations for 
Sunday-School work. 

The Unitarian Association is making an 
appeal for twice the amount usually re- 
ceived each year; namely, $150,000, We 
go before our churches and Sunday Schools 
with a similar plea. Our annual contribu- 
tions usually amount to about $5,000. We 
earnestly ask for a doubling of this swum. 

Do not leave this to the children of the 
Sunday School,._When we reflect that our 
Unitarian cause has‘no future unless we can 
train the young people into loyal member- 
ship, the urgency of our appeal will easily 
be seen: the financial help of the congrega- 
tion is needed. 

We ask that your church, as well as your 
Sunday School, make a separate contribu- 
tion of such a size as to give our important 
work a memorable impulse. Will you not 
double last year’s contribution ? 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Chis department is in charge of Miss GRaczk R. Torr, 

ecretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 

Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andr to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


A Word as to Correspondents. 


About two years ago, tie Mr. Wheeler 
was president of the National Union, he 
corre- 
be made in the local societies. 


of this suggestion by creating such an office. 
When it was not done, the secretary did the 
work, as had formerly been the custom. 


Useful 


| 50 Cents to $5.00 


Xmas 


Men’s Cravats, English Squares, Ascots and De- 


Joinvilles, Four-in-Hand Scarfs, 
kerchiefs, Silk Handkerchiefs, 


Cotton, Fine Lamb’s Wool, 
men, women, and children, Students’ Study Coats— Smoking Jackets, 
House Coats, Long Gowns and Wraps, Men’s and Women’s Storm 


Coats, Shaker Sweaters, Steamer Rugs, 


and Women’s hand-sewn, 


Dress 
Negligee Shirts, Evening Dress Shirts, Hosiery — 
Silk, 


Gifts 


From London, 
Paris and Vienna 


French Hand- 
Mufflers, 


Underwear, Blanket Wraps for 


Fownes’ Gloves— Men’s 


Fur-lined Gloves — Wool-lined Gloves, 


Scotch Wool Gloves for street and driving, Pajamas — Cotton, Wool, 
and Silk, Vienna Novelties in Bags, Card Cases, Pocket Books and 
odd pieces, Ladies’ Stocks, Belts, Umbrellas and Walking Sticks, 
Scarf Pins and Sleeve Links, Hair Brushes— Military Brushes, Soaps 
and Perfumes, Golf Clubs, Balls, Bags, Gloves, Hose and Golf Jack- 
ets, Men’s Vests— Street wear and even- 


ing dress, Auto Ulsters, Vests, Leather LE KO rre Washington and 
Jackets and Caps, Shirt Waists for ladies. 


paen Aca 


S.A. 


- 
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The idea was to have some person in each 
union who should see to it that all letters 
and correspondence be brought to the notice 
of the local unions as promptly as received, 
and who should from time to time report to 
the National Union local conditions,—en- 
couragements and discouragements. Just 
how far this idea has been carried out is a 
query. 

In fact, the correspondent was to transmit 
to his local union the suggestions of the 
National Officers as to ways and means: 
This does not seem a great deal to ask of 
any one thoroughly alive and actively in- 
terested in the special organization with 
which he happens to be connected; but still 
we are frequently reminded that some cor- 
respondent has failed to read some important 
notice or report to his union some pressing 
communication from headquarters. It is 
often the case that this office is given to the 
youngest members in order to “‘get them in,” 
to interest them,—young people who have 
acquired no idea of responsibility as yet. 
This may be a way for them to acquire it 
at the expense of the union; but in such 
. eases I should advise almost any other office 
being found for these younger members. 
Better have the correspondent the best, most 
efficient, enthusiastic member, one who has 
been tried and known to be true. We have 
some such correspondents among us, and 
where they are we know those unions to 
be our strongest, most active ones. 

Now that we have created such an office, 
and the person holding it is receiving the 
greatest share of all the correspondence that 
goes out from headquarters or from the 
various committees, it does seem as if the 
replies from some of these messages should 
be received more generally and at least more 
promptly than has been the case in the past. 
No doubt a few have gone astray in the 
mail, but this is only an occasional blunder. 
So, in all probability, these circular letters 
are received by the correspondents and 
secretaries, and either not looked at or gone 
over so hastily and so carelessly that the 
reader has no clear idea as to the contents. 
And in a number of cases the president or 
other interested members do not know what 
the requests from headquarters are until ap- 
proached by the National Secretary or the 
Board of Directors as to no response having 
been returned to the appeal. 

The selection of this officer, then, should 
be made wisely and discriminately. In 
cases where the societies are made up of 
quite young people and the desire is to keep 
the offices in younger hands, an exception 
can be made that this office be put in charge 
of an older, more responsible person, who 
will be sure that all communications re- 
ceived are noted and answered, and that 
all necessary notes and reports be sent to 
the National Office. 


Two or three important notices have been | 


sent out lately, one from the Calendar 
Committee, one from the Committee on the 
Unitarian Union-at-Large, and the latest 
from the Finance Committee, to each one 
of which an answer is anticipated. If they 
have not already been sent, we urge the 
correspondents to rise to the occasion. 

We, here at 25 Beacon Street, do want to 
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Christmas China and Glass 


Suggestive Items 


We cannot undertake to enumerate, but suggest some of the 


many 


items to be found in the several departments which are 


specially adapted for Holiday Gifts. 
In brief, we invite attention to the several floors: 


On the Main Floor and Gallery 
Jardiniéres, Umbrella and Cane Holders, 
Bedroom Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, Russian 
Porcelain, Japanese Porcelain, Individual] 
Breakfast Sets on Tray, Pudding Sets, 
Bouillons, Steins, etc. - 

New subjects of historical Plates from 
Wedgwood have been added to our 
series, 35 cents each. 


Gifts for Children 


Doulton China, with Artistic Paintings 
of Nursery Rhymes, Subjects and Mot- 
toes; ‘ Plates, Mugs, Milk Tumblers, 
Bread and Milk Sets, Cups and Saucers, 
etc., costing from 50 cents to $1.25. 

Also from Minton—Child’s Bedroom 
Toilet Sets, with Decorations of Kittens, 
Roses, Puppies, etc. 

Plates and Bread and Milk Sets, with 
Kate Greenaway Subjects. 


Holly Decorations in China, many 
items. 


Guest-room Water Sets 


Pitchers with covers for Drinking 
Water for guest-rooms. 


In the Glass Department will be 
seen the best examples of the American 
and Foreign Glass Makers. Among 
the items may be mentioned: 


Tumblers, Goblets, in brief, every item 
in Stem Ware for the table and _ side- 
board, from the inexpensive pressed 
glass, the etched, up to the costly lines 
of cut crystal glass. Vases, Flower Cen- 
tre Pieces, Celery Trays, Loving Cups, 
Bonbon Dishes, Epergnes, Candle- 
sticks, Biscuit Jars, Cheese Covers, But- 
ter Ball and Olive Trays, Nut Trays, 
Fruit Trays, Individual Salted Almond 
Trays. 


Fine Lamps from $3 to $70, also 
Candlesticks and Candle Shades. 


Choice specimens of Venetian Glass. 


In the Art Pottery Room (3d floor) will be seen superb specimens of China 
Table Ware, the best products of Minton, Doulton, Copeland, Royal Worcester, 


Haviland. 


In addition to items of table China are attractive specimens of ornamental 


pieces, also marble busts and figures, bronzes. 


of exquisite design. 


Artistic paintings on porcelain 


Also on 3d floor on the large round table may be seen richly decorated plates 


and many remnants of China lots marked down one-third off to close. 


bargains. 


Genuine 


On the 4th floor is an unexampled exhibit of China and Crockery stock 


patterns, including the best English, French, Austrian and American products, 
in sets or parts of sets, and always readily matched. The exhibit of odd and 
rare pitchers on the 4th floor, comprising 800 kinds, some with mottoes, will in- 
terest many. 

Buyers choosing now can have purchases sent at dates required. 

By recent steamers from Liverpool, Hamburg and Antwerp, we have landed 


|importations of novelties as well as old standard patterns, constituting the largest, 


most valuable and comprehensive stock ever shown by us. 


The Early Buyers of Christmas Gifts Secure 
The Best Choice and More Comfort When Selecting 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
33 FRANKLIN, Cor. HAWLEY ST. 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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know how things are going. So, if you have 
an interesting meeting or a profitable enter- 
tainment, have your correspondent write 
and tell us. 
off and your spirits are drooping, tell us of 
these woes also, and we may be able to 


suggest a remedy,—possibly in the way of | 


a speaker,—something that may at least 
tend to restore interest and enthusiasm. 

I believe all our correspondents should 
be told just what is expected of them, so 
there shall be fewer mistakes, and I further 
believe that the office should be in the hands 
of as ardent and competent a member of the 
union as it is possible to select. Given an 
interested and responsible correspondent, 
and I feel safe in saying that even in a lan- 
guishing society an increased amount of 
energy and enthusiasm can be put into the 
work, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


‘The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, December 12, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brook- 
line. 


The next session, the fortieth anniversary 
of the South Middlesex Conference, will be 
held next Wednesday, December 12. The 
conference will open at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The place of meeting is the 
Austin Street Unitarian Church, Cambridge. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, December ro at 10.30 A.M. 
instead of 11, in orderto accommodate the 
Cambridge Association of Ministers which 
meets the same day. Rev. F. S. Thacher 
will preside. Rev. Wilburn N. Mason of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, Salem, will give 
an address on ‘The Debt of Methodistism 
to Unitarianism.” 


Rey. Kerby Sinclair Miller, of the Presby- 
terian Church, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship for the Western States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his acceptance 
(Nov. 27, 1906) by the Western States 
Committee he will be received into full 
fellowship, unless meanwhile the executive 


committee shall take adverse action. W. M. 
Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. 
Safford. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE.—A regular 
meeting was held November 21 in the South 
Unitarian Memorial Church, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs, Reeve, in the chair. - The morning 
paper was upon “ Unitarianism in Hungary 
and ‘Transylvania,’ by Mrs. Sarah Theo. 
Brown, During the afternoon session very 
interesting papers upon “Church Festivals” 
were read, the first being upon Easter, 
written by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and 
read by Mrs. Henry A. Marsh; the second on 
Christmas, written by Mrs. James A. Saxe, 
and read by Mrs. George A. Slocomb. 
Seventy-five members present. It was voted 


If your members are dropping | 
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to send the day’s collection to Proctor 
Academy. S. H. Davis, Clerk. 


Churches. 


DERBY, Conn.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
William S. Morgan, Ph. D., minister: Dr. 
Morgan has received a call from the First 
Unitarian Society, Albany, N.Y. He read 
his resignation to his congregation on No- 
vember 25, the same to take effect Jan. th 
1907. He has completed six years of very 
successful service in these associated com- 
munities. During this period a flourishing 
society has been organized, and a beautiful 
stone church built. Dr. Morgan has in- 
gratiated himself into the hearts of his peo- 
ple in his church, and into the cordial affec 
tion and respect of all classes in the asso- 
ciated communities. Everybody knows 
and likes Dr. Morgan, and has always the 
kindliest word for him. A remarkable so- 
cial condition, in reference to his sojourn 
here six years, is that he has been inter- 
ested actively in every movement for the 
public good, without prejudice against de- 
nomination or sect, moving about and talk- 
ing freely with all classes, with no unkind 
word or criticism uttered against him, 
Of his abilities, intellectual, scholarly, and 
eminent, it will be a long time before 
a successor can be found to fill his place, 
not to mention his superior business quali- 
ties, as shown in the remarkable achieve- 
ment of perfecting a Unitarian organiza- 
tion in a region where the name had rarely 
ever been heard,—the finding a nucleus for a 
Unitarian church; the assembling and or- 
ganizing into a society; the Herculean en- 
ergy and labor put forth in raising a fund 
to build a church, and its accomplishment; 
the able suggestions and superintendence of 
details until the beautiful little edifice stood 
as a completed temple of worship. The 
society has a membership of upwards of a 
hundred, united, harmonious, and in entire 
accord with its minister. It holds, in real 
estate, building, and church equipment, 
property representing nearly, if not quite, 
twenty thousand dollars, upon which the 
total outstanding indebtedness does not 
exceed thirty-two hundred,—all accom- 
plished in six years. The Unitarian church 
in Derby is to lose a mighty bright and effi- 
cient minister, The church in Albany is 
to gain one. 


Dover, N.H.—First Unitarian Society 
of Christians, Rev. W. R. Clarke: By the 
will of the late James W, Bartlett, an hon- 
ored citizen of Dover, N.H., property amount- 
ing to at least $12,000 is bequeathed to 
the Dover Unitarian church for various 
purposes. $2,000 comes at once to the 
permanent church fund, and $1,000 to the 
church to expend for the worthy poor, 
At the expiration of a certain trust $2,000 
more are -similarly bequeathed. In the 
course of time the Bartlett estate, a dig- 
nified old Dover house with ample grounds, 
assessed at $7,500, will come into posses- 
sion of the church for use as a parsonage. 


Dusiin, N, H.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. J. L. Seward: The treasurer has re- 
cently received by the hand of Fred C. Gowing 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Francis H. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts» 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. : 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent. Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer. Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


a check of $1,000 for the benefit of the so- 
ciety. A short letter accompanied the gift, 
but the donor’s name was not subscribed. 
It merely said ‘‘From a Friend.” It is taken 
for granted that the gift came from some 
whole-souled, pure-minded Christian, who 
is anxious to do something for the society 
in which he or she feels interested, and which 
is endeavoring to inculeate pure religious 
principles in this community. It is hoped 
the donor’s name may be known, and that 
his likeness may be placed in the church par- 
lor with other benefactors. All join in heart- 
felt thanks to the donor. 


LOWELL, Mass.—Rev. Charles T. Billings: 
During the month of November the pulpit 
was supplied, while Mr. Billings, the highly 
esteemed pastor of the church, was doing 
missionary work in Birmingham, Ala. He 
finds the promise good in that place for 
the establishment of a self-supporting Uni- 
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tarian church. ‘The activities. of the home 
church go on with an agreeable air of pros- 
perity. The Sunday-school especially shows 
life and activity. It is large and evidently 
attractive to the children. 


New ORLEANS.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rey. Harry Elmer Gilchrist began his service 
as minister on the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber of this year, and on the evening of Novem- 
ber 21 was formally installed in an appro- 
priate, beautiful, and impressive service. 
The church, which is not large, was filled 
by a congregation representative of the 
Unitarianism and best life of the city. The 
decorations and music were in excellent taste, 
in keeping with the occasion, and. reflected 
credit upon those having them in charge. 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Mr. Gilchrist’s 
immediate predecessor, now of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., conducted the service, and gave the 
charge to the congregation with dignity and 
power. Rev. Marion Franklin Ham _ of 
Dallas, Tex., offered the invocation, and 
extended the right hand of fellowship into 
the Southern Conference in a very pleasing 
and warm-hearted way. Rev. Charles E. 
St. John of Boston, Mass., made the install- 
ing prayer, and gave the charge to the min- 
ister with marked impressiveness and elo- 
quence, his address being full of a frank ex- 
pression of trust, wisdom, and _ practical 
advice. The welcome to the parish was 
charmingly and gracefully extended by Mr. 
Albert L. Soule, president of the church, 
Rabbi Max Heller of Temple Sinai, New 
Orleans, welcomed the candidate to the city 
on behalf of. its progressive elements and 
awakening thought, in an address of remark- 
able pertinence, grace, and hearty, genial 
kindness, ‘The sermon was delivered by 
Rev. George H. Badger of New-York City. 
It was, indeed, a great sermon in thought and 
expression: it carried the occasion up to a 
high pitch of lofty significance in Mr. Bad- 
ger’s style of peculiar grace and literary 
charin, It was a most thoroughly appre- 
ciated effort, and excited comments of high 
praise from all who were privileged to heal 
it. The service closed with the benediction 
by the minister, and was followed by a brill- 
iant reception extended by the congrega- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Gilchrist at the delight- 
ful home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien E. Lyons. 

On the following Sunday, at the regular 
service, Mr. Gilchrist delivered a sermon in 
the nature of a salutatory, in which he out- 
lined the principles which, in his judgment, 
should govern the minister and people under 
the present settlement. He referred to the 
history of the church and the ideals for which 
it stands, and pledged himself to strive to the 
extent of his strength for the attainment 
of those ideals and for their further enno- 
bling. As to method on the part of the min- 
ister, he frankly eschewed for the whole term 
for which he may be with the church all fads 
and special departments of reform, holding 
that the proper work of the church is the 
development of righteousness in the people, 
leaving the individual to make the applica- 
tion according to the bent of his own mind. 
As to the work of the minister and people 
together, he holds that Unitarianism should 
be made cosmopolitan in character, stating 
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that we are ‘‘more than Channing Unitarians, 
more than Parker Unitarians, more than 
Clarke Unitarians, we are growing Uni- 
tarians, keeping step with the universal 
tread of the race.’ The church is fortu- 
nate just at this period of its career to have 
Mr. Gilchrist as its minister. A goodly 
foundation has been laid, and the growing 
population, increased prosperity, and greater 
activities of the city offer the opportunity 
for the realization in the coming greater New 
Orleans and greater South of the splendid 
effect of our noble ideals flowing into the 
channels of its varied life. 


Pato Auto, CaL.—The Unitarian Church: 
On Friday evening, November 16, the first 
anniversary of organization was celebrated. 
More than eighty men and women sat 
down to a bountiful birthday supper, which 
in this season of Thanksgiving was a true 
thanksgiving feast. Prof. Henry D. Gray, 
president of the board of. trustees, who 
acted as toastmaster, began with an ex- 
pression of gratitude to Rev. George W. 
Stone, who not only was instrumental in 
starting the church, but acted as its minister 
for practically all of its first year of existence. 
A unanimous vote of the whole company 
put the same heartfelt sentiment into the 
more formal statement of a resolution. Mr. 
Stone’s written greetings were read by Prof. 
Gray. The first speaker, Prof. Karl G. 
Rendtorff, clerk of the board of trustees, was 
called upon to give a brief review of the first 
year’s history of the church. He traced, 
by recounting landmarks on the way, the 
events of the year, from Mr. Stone’s first 
talks about a church in the summer of r905 
to the ordination of the minister last month. 
He touched on the organization of the young 
people and the Sunday-school; of the visit 
of President Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association, which put the members in close 
contact with the larger body; and of the re- 
joicing when, during the winter, the final 
payment on the lot was made. Then came 
the ‘plans for building, rudely interrupted 
by the earthquake. But even then the 
church was not forgotten: A meeting being 
planned for the first Sunday after the earth- 
quake at one of the homes, the speaker went 
to attend it. But no one else came, and so, 
hurrying back to the relief headquarters, there 
he found the members of the congregation, 
sewing, cooking, waiting on table. There was 
no time for Sunday services. 

Prof. Gray next called on Mrs. 
Kitchen, president of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, and Mr. H, Peters, president of the 
Unity Club, who outlined the work of their 
organizations. Mrs, Rendtorff, superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school, in a paper of 
more than local interest reported for her de- 
partment of .the church activities. 

At the end the minister spoke a final word 
on the future of the church. As a member 
of the Building Committee, he spoke partic- 
ularly of the new house of worship, ground 
for which had been broken only a few days 
before. Describing two churches,  wonder- 
fully complete and beautifully finished in 
each detail, which partly for those reasons 
lacked the atmosphere of growth and prog- 
ress, the minister called upon the people 
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never to let their church be finished,—to 
have it always waiting for another brick, 
another stone, another roof, another wall, 
and to be always looking for it,—a church 
bursting its walls for sheer life. ‘‘Such a 
church will not be perfect,’’ he said in con- 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 


is"ro Monument Street, Concord, Mass. Telephone No. 
73-2. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Charles E. Lauriat Co. have been making unusual 
preparations this year to make notable their first holiday 
season in the newstore. A few of the special bargains in 
standard books that they are offering are noted in their 
advertisement to-day, and the list is well worth attention. 
Their illustrated holiday catalogue is ready now, and will 
be mailed free to any address. itis a most attractive one 
in every sense. 


Harvard Stadium on Wedgwood.—One of the 
most attractive calendars in a valuable series. Among 
the calendars coming out for 1907 is the Wedgwood Tile 
Calendar, issued by the Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
Company. For upwards of a score of years they have 
brought out a picture on one side of the tile, some 
historical subject. In the series may be mentioned 
Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, King’s Chapel, the Old Elm, Cambridge, the 
Stephenson locomotive in contrast with the modern 
g7-ton of the twentieth century, the old Britannia 
Cunarder and the modern Etruria, etc. This year 
they present the Harvard Stadium, taken from data 
given them by McKim, Mead & White, giving dimensions 
and the exact seating capacity of 25,000, which is among 
the largest amphitheatres in the world, the one at Athens 
being double in size, the latter built of white marble, 
repaired within a few years at a cost of over a million 
dollars. It being of white marble and so dazzling to the 
eyes, green/jand blue glasses are required by the visitors. 
On the reverse side of the tile is printed legibly a 
“Calendar for 1907.” 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 26th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, Christopher 
Gates and Bessie Joy Willard, both of Waltham, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


HP SESEEEC people who can conduct European 
tours or secure patronage please address Box 14, 
Watertown, Mass. 


IN ee International, Americana, Britannica, Century, 
Hastings, Biblica, Stoddard’s Lectures, bought and 


sold. Bookseller, Derby, Conn. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 


change and be healthy and pe y in “Old Va.’’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. eS Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb. s 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of char 

Additional donations and uests are much neede 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’ ; Henry Pickestag, Treas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintende 
277 Tremont St., Boston 
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clusion, ‘‘either in architecture or in atmos- 
phere, but it will be alive; and its imperfec- 
tion will be its glory. Let us regard our 
church never as completed, but as always 
just begun.” 


Toronto, CAN.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rey. R. J. Hutcheon, a Canadian and «a 
man of high theological standing, has been 
extended a call in succession to Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, who resigned some time ago. 
The new pastor took charge December 2. 
Rev. Mr. Hutcheon was born near Campbell- 
ford in 1869. In 1886 he entered Queen’s 
University, Kingston, and graduated with 
the degree of M.A. in 1892, taking first-class 
honors in classics. The study of philosophy 
and theology occupied the next three years, 
during which time he won many scholarships, 
and especially achieved distinction in the 
field of Biblical criticism. Upon the com- 
pletion of the theological course he preached 
a year in the Presbyterian church at Cape 
Vincent, N.Y., returning to his native coun- 
try to assist in the work of St. Andrew’s, 
King Street, Toronto. In the fall of 1896 
he was called to St. Andrew's Church, 
Almonte, where he remained five years, 
In the mean time his studies had carried him 
so far from the general theological teaching 
of the Presbyterian Church that he felt he 
could no longer honestly remain a shepherd 
of that faith, resigning from the ministry 
of his own accord. In January, 1902, Rev. 
Mr. Hutcheon was made a minister of the 
Unitarian Church, and accepted a call to 
Ottawa, where he remained till October, 
1905. From there he went to Harvard 
University for a post-graduate course in 
philosophy and sociology, receiving the de- 
gree of A.M., with highest grade in all his 
courses. Mrs. Hutcheon isa daughter of the 
late Alderman Allen of Kingston, and gradu- 
ated from Queen’s with the gold medal in 
science in 1893. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Rev. Charles A. Allen: 
The church is as much alive as ever 
and has recently shown its good spirit in a 
rather unusual way. The Ladies’ Union 
Society, which has been so faithfully work- 
ing for twenty years, called last month for 
all ladies of the society who were interested 
in forming an Alliance to meet and consider 
plans. The result is an Alliance branch 
with more than twenty-five members ready 
to work as earnestly under the new name 
as the old. We will hold a fair December 5. 
A children’s Lend-a-Hand Club is really 
helping, and a Little Helpers’ Club is very 
busy getting ready to make other children 
happy at Christmas. The Sunday-school 
is in excellent condition, filling the room. 
While we do rejoice in all these good things, 
we must mention our loss during the last 
year of five devoted members of the church, 
for whom we all grieve. 


Personal. 


At the mecting of the Toronto, Canada, 
Browning Club, held in the Unitarian Church 
November 7, Prof. Goldwin Smith lectured 
on “‘Shakespeare the Man” to an audience 
which filled the main auditorium to over- 
flowing. 


He prefaced his lecture by tributes ! 
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Nov.3. Society in Montclair, N. J. ual sealtieet 
. Society in Lexington.. 

Sunday-school, Society in “Lexington. 

. Society in Jamaica Plain..........00-0-+ 
Women’s National Alliance 
. Hawes Church, South ost ee ES 
. Society in Walpole, INiElb ies) ieee eed eat 


to Mr. Sunderland, who had been four years - 
president of the club, and to the Unitarian 5 
church. Regarding Mr. Sunderland he said Ea Wonienia Nationa Al Mances. Tees 
with much feeling, ‘This club has lost its 2 
valued leader, this congregation its valued 6. Society in Rowe...,..- 

; 6. Sunday-school, Societ 
preacher, and I have lost a highly valued 6. Society in Uopedale.-. a 
friend.” This and much more. He spoke rs Society in Trenton, N.Y. 

i . Society in Plymout 
ion POSSE words oe Be the influence for 3 Mrs. Jonathan Taylor sOERee Philadel- 
good of the Unitarian society in Toronto. < phia, Pa . 
Of the Unitarian movement, he said that it 8 
was an effort to give the world a purer and ma Soctely sete bk 
lished by its founder, he pointed out, had to. Society in South Natick.. 
to. Friend in Charlestown, N.H. 


. Society in Lawrence, nee ices resi- 
ro. Society in Winter Harbor, Me 


. Society in Sali ont rao rota 
better Christianity. Christianity as estab- 9 J Randolph Coolidge, Boston.. 


been corrupted by ecclesiasticism, State 12. Society in Indianapolis, Ind 
control, and dogmatic teaching; but the naa Society in i seeaainnid 


Unitarian Church was working to restore to 12. Des foe R. Aldrich, B 
the world the teachings of Jesus in their 12. Society in New O Orleans, laa: 
purity. * Society in Needham... .-.. ceseeececeves 


Miss Susan F. Haynes, Baek hae = ate 
13. Society in Eastport, Me. . wowes 


‘ = 14. Society in Leominster....... 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni if First Dariok in Milton: 
tarian Association :— 15. Second Society, San Francisco, Cal. 


15. Society in North Easton.. 


Already acknowledged. . $9.023.60 16. Second Church in Salem.....-+.-.++ see 
Nov. «. Sunday-school, Society i in a Wilmington, 16. Miss Mary B. Gardner, DeLand, Fla. 
Del. 8.00 16. Society in Winchester....... 
. Samuel (or ‘Derby, ‘Columbus, xe) 5.00 17. Society in Rochester, N.Y. 


1 

1. Society in Lawrence. Kan.... 32.00 17. New South Church, Boston. 

1. Second Church in Salem... 178.25 18. Mrs. David B. Flint, Boston 

x. Society in Jamestown, N.Y 16.00 19. Society in Rockland.... +--+ 

2. Society in Sturbridge........ ase 11.00 19. Society in Stow..... ; 
2. Society in Newburgh, N.Y..... 0000 eseeee 2.50 19. Society in Needham....... seseeeeeceees 


Other Stoves 
r=» Fail to Do 


OOo KOOL 
OTC YOO : 


In almost every hource there is 
a room that the heat from the 
other stoves or furnace fails to 

reach. It may be a room on 
the ‘‘weather”’ side, or one having no heat 
connection. It may be acold hallway. No mat- 
ter in what part of the house—whether room or 
hallway—it can soon be made snug and cozy witha 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Unlike ordinary oil heaters the Perfection gives satisfaction 

always. First and foremost it is absolutely safe—you cannot 
turn the wick too high or too low. Gives intense heat without 
smoke or smell because equipped with smokeless device. 
Can be easily carried from room to room. As easy 
to operate as a lamp. Ornamental as well as useful. 
Made in two finishes—nickel and japan. Brass oil fount 
beautifully embossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns 9 
hours. There’s real satisfaction in a Perfection Oil Heater. 
Every heater warranted. If not at your dealer’s write our 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The R. La makes ii poste bright. 
Is the safest and best lamp 

ay (4) mp for all-round household 

use. Givesa clear, steady 

light. Fitted with latest 

improved burner. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
Every lamp warranted. Suitable for library, dining room, 
parlor or bedroom. If not at your dealer’s write to nearest agency. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Nov. 20. Society in Kennebunk, Me........ «..- $114.80 
22, Miss ae oe Odell, Phitadeipiia : 
Pa. - joe 10.00 
22. Society i {neearreee. OF. tes aee 1r.co 
23. Society in Rigs er te oeiedac iltvatpeossias 25.00 
24. Society in Framingham.... .. 55.00 
26, Society in New Brighton, N. oe 35.00 
26. Society in Charlestown, N.H.. 30.00 
26. Hawes Society, South Boston.. 1.50 
26. North Society, Salem......- see eeeene 100 00 
26. Dr. Thomas A. Jones, Ridgway, Ill... 5.00 
26. Mrs. Francis H. Day, ‘Rochester, Eng., 20.00 
27. Sunday- Shae Society in Ellsworth, 
VEG tone ss xs Coie k eee vielen 5 6.00 
27. Society i an Waylan 61.50 
27. Society in Needham 45 00 
a7. Mirst Parish-in Mistons <= seve «ose coco ns 25.00 
28. Women’s National Alliance Branch, 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston...... 10.00 
28. Third Society, Hingham.............++ 131 00 
30. A Friend. ... 5 Sener 10 00 
30. Society in New TLoudou, ‘Conn. eae 20.07 
30. Society in Sterling... .-.+..sseeeeeeeers I1.co 
BOs SOCIETY IN StOW rene. vecccsvecnes se reeses I 00 
$14,263.21 


Francis H. Ltncoun, 7reasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society during 


November, 1906:— 
Nov. 3. ee J. T. Rorer, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa, $10 00 
5. Mr. H. A. Belcher, Randolph, Mass.... . 


13.00 


6 West Upton, Mass., S nday-school. 10 0¢ 
6. Gen. George T. Cruft, Boston, Mass. 10..00 
6. Mrs. S. - soodhue, New York City 5.co 
6. Mrs. C E. Richardsun, Balosies; lose 10.00 
9,A ae 454 32.00 
9. Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Boston. 10.00 
12 Evanston, unday-school 5.00 
iz. Mr. Henry Pickering, Roston.. 10 00 
iz, Mr. Jesse H Metcalf, Providence, RI. 10.00 
13. Brattleboro, Vt., Society and Sunday- 
school .. {1.00 
17. Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, New York City, 100.0¢ 
17. Mr. Ebed L. Ripley, Hingham, so: eaahes 10.0C 
1g Nashua, N.H., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
20. South Natick, Mass., Sunday- school-. 5.00 
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Free Winter Course in Dairy 
Farming. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
offers without charge for tuition a general 
course of instruction in the management of 
a dairy farm and in dairy operations. ‘This 
course begins January 2, and continues ten 
weeks. It is open to all citizens of the United 
States above sixteeen years of age. 

Students taking this course enjoy the great 
advantage of a systematic, though short 
course of training under recognized experts. 
The subjects taken up are soils, manures, 
fertilizers, and crops;.the breeds and breed- 
ing of dairy stock; the feeding of dairy ani- 
mals; stable construction and _ sanitation; 
prevention and treatment of the common 
diseases of stock; dairy products, their gen- 
eral characteristics and the laws of milk 
production; pasteurization; elementary bot- 
any and entomology; and _ general hor- 
ticulture. Students receive careful training 
and extensive practice in the use of separators, 
making the Babcock test, and in butter- 
making. 

All wide-awake communities are demand- 
ing better dairy products. Students taking 
this course learn how to make the neces- 
sary improvements in methods of production. 
The demand for farm superintendents is 
great, but only up-to-date superintendents 
are wanted. Those taking this course are 
able to learn the latest methods. 

Any one desiring information concerning 
the course should address Prof. William P. 
Brooks, Amherst. 


Prof. McIntosh says that a temperature 
approaching 2000° Fahrenheit would be nec- 
essary to make a light equivalent to that 
emitted by an ordinary firefly. 
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Houghton & 
Dutton Co. 


BOOKS 


Of Every Description Suitable for the Holidays 


We believe we have this year the largest 
assortment ever seen in Boston. In 
addition to our regular book department 
we have devoted nearly half an acre of 
space exclusively to books. One of the 
features in this immense collection is 
our 


RELIGIOUS BOOK SECTION 


CONTAINING 


Bibles of every description, Teacher, 
Oxford, Red Letter, Bagster, and other 
kinds, bound in cloth and leather. 

Testaments and Psalms, singly or 
together. 


and bindings. 
PRICES THE VERY LOWEST) 


Also Prayer Books of all kinds, sizes, | 


CRESC i 
DYSPEPSIA 
(Former! FLOUR) 
SPECIAL Be IC FLOUR 
K. C. WHOP! T FLOUR 
Unlike all k grocers 
For ook rite } 
__ FARWELL & RHINES, WN,N.Y., USA 


FREE TUR TO EUROPE s.ict22:8 
| fF EDWIN JONES 6 Putnam Ave Brooklyn NY" | 
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raked 


f =| 
oN 


Better than Coffee 
Richer than Coffee 
Seven-eighths Coffee 


S. 5, PERSE C0, 


Boston Brookline 


$3.75 to 
$15 to 
$5 to 

. $5 to 
$7.50 to $45 


$65 
$75 
$50 


$25 


Lounging Robes 
Dressing Gowns 

House Coats, Jackets 
Office Coats 

Steamer Rugs, Shawls. . 
Carriage and Auto Robes... #25 to $60 
Hold-alls $6 to $8 
Travelling Bags........... BG to $25 
Dress Suit Cases $5 to $30 


Coat and Trousers Hangers 
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Pleasantries. 


The Four Kinds,—‘“‘Yes, that’s Dr. Bloggs, 
—allopath, homceopath, horse, or divinity?” 
Indianapolis Journal, 


Little girl: “Your papa has only got one 


leg, hasn’t he?’ Veteran’s. Little Girl: 
“Ves.” Little Girl: ‘Where’s his other 
one?’ Veteran’s Little Girl: ‘‘Hush, dear. 


It’s in heaven.’’—Boston Courier. 

The waiter-girl knew a thing or two about 
table etiquette. So she sniffed scornfully as 
she said, ‘‘It’s not our custom to serve a knife 
with pie.” ‘No?’ remarked the patron in 
surprise. ‘Then bring me an axe.” 


Once when Thomas Carlyle, in conversation 
with some friends, was denouncing an English 
statesman, William Allingham gently urged 
that something might be said on the other 
side. “Eh, Allingham,’’ Carlyle broke forth, 

“you're just about the most disputatious 
man lever met. When you're in one of your 
moods, you’d just dispute about anything!’’ 


The late Bernard Quaritch, London’s 
famous bibliophile and bookseller, had a 
tart manner of speech on occasion. Once a 
New York publisher and bookseller was in- 
quiring of him regarding discounts; and 
Quaritch gruffly said, ““Are you a bookseller 
or a gentleman?’ The American quietly 
answered, “I am a bookseller; but, until I met 
you, I thought one could be both.” 


There was company to dinner, and the 
son and heir listened to the conversation. 
During the meal an animated discussion arose 
regarding the feeling between the North and 
South, and the minister said: “The time is 
coming, not far off, when there will be no 
North, South, East, nor West, and” 
“Won't that be splendid?” interrupted little 


Freddy. ‘“‘Why, what makes you think 
that?” “It wouldn’t be hard a bit to study 
geography!’’—Public Ledger. 


A lady whose Christian name is Jane, and 
whose little daughter is named after her, en- 
gaged a housekeeper named Jane. ‘To avoid 
confusion the lady said to the new-comer, 
who was a tall, angular woman, with a rigid 
air and an uncompromising cast of counte- 
nance, ‘‘I think, Jane, it will be better for me 
to call you by your last name if you have no 
objection.” ‘“‘No’m. I have no objection,” 
said the housekeeper, standing stiffly erect, 
valise in hand. ‘‘Call me ‘Darling,’ ma’am, 
if you prefer. That’s my name. re Memphis 
Scimitar. 


A Chicago hotel manager employed a man 
named “Bill” to do his window-w ashing. 
One morning Bill was amusing himself by 
reading the paper, and, as bad luck would 


have it, the manager looked in. ‘‘What’s 
this?” he said. Pack up yeur things and 


go,” said the manager. So poor Bill drew 
his money, went upstairs, and put on his 
good clothes. Coming down, he happened 
to run across the manager, who did not rec- 
ognize him in his black coat. ‘‘Do you want 
a job?” asked the manager. ‘Yes, sir,” 
said Bill. “Can you clean windows?” 
“Yes, sir”’ “You look a handy sort of 
fellow. I gave the Jast man only $5, but 
I’ll give you $7.’ ‘Thank you, sir,” said 
Bill, and in he alf an hour he was back in the 


same old room, cleaning the window this 
time, and not reading the paper.—Collier’s 


Weekly. 


The Christian Register (28) 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 Oxford 


WELLS BURA Ge CO, 


LATE WITH 
; FRENCH CO, 
FDL SUE Coe GLASS 


Serviceable 
Christmas Gifts 


Rich Entree Sets 
Dessert Plates & Comports 
5 o’Clock Tea Sets 
Individual Breakfast Sets 

Rock Crystal 
Table Glass Ware 
Grape Fruit Glasses 
Cut Lapidary Knife Rests 


[DECEMBER 6 1906 


Importers of 
FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 


51. WASHINGTON:SE 
CORNER'WEST:ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SEEDS) FAN 5; (XQ00 oc ccce ccvcccctiavcecccs $40,702,691.55 
PERRIS ee 361600,270.95 


$4,102,420.60 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


a F. STEVENS, President. 
FRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. F. APPEL, ae A 
WM. “TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PO eee nee 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES 


EDW. KAKAS 
& SONS 


FURS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES 


364 BOYLSTON ST, 


Near Arlington St. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


"=HURCH 
ad LAREETS 


Atruaees JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


FACTURERS 
658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


PRICES. 


“St 


